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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, PERSONNEL DrvisIion.— 
“During the academic year just past the Personnel Division of the 
American Council on Education in Washington, D. C., received 
440 calls for teachers. This shows an increase of 300 per cent over 
the previous year and is only one indication of the rate at which 
interest and confidence in the enterprise is spreading throughout 
the college world. It may not be too sanguine to predict that in- 
formation about a thousand opportunities will come to the notice 
of the division during the coming year. 

“The vacancies referred to the Council, for filling, range in im- 
portance from part-time instructorships, with opportunities for 
graduate work, to college presidencies. Forty positions paying better 
than $5000 were included in the year’s list. 

“The Personnel Division is being conducted on a high professional 
plane, charging no fees or commissions to registrants. An organiza- 
tion which is thus impartially beneficial to teachers and executives, 
which operates on a national scale and within a limited budget, can 
do its best work only as a cooperative enterprise. All college teachers 
and all graduate students preparing to teach in college are urged to 
register. 

“Inasmuch as the bureau is rapidly gaining in importance as a 
repository for significant and much needed facts about the teachers 
of the country, all members of the profession are asked to enroll, 
whether or not they are interested in change. Those who have 
registered in previous years are requested to send in notice of any 
changes they wish made on their records. 

“The following statement appears in the current number of the 
Educational Record: ‘On the basis of the progress made to date there 
is every reason to believe that college men and women, by cooperation 
through the Personnel Division, can build up and maintain a body 
of fact about the profession which will bring system and coherence 
into the placement and interchange of college teachers, will contrib- 
ute toward a redefinition of their place and prerogatives and will 
thus eventually bring them into more harmonious relation with the 
system within which they must work.’ ”’ 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION IN EvropE.—‘‘Recalling the in- 
tellectual traditions of Paris as the centre of learning and the Mecca 
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for students from all parts of the world since the famous university 
on the hill first began to dispel the shadows of the Dark Ages, Dr. 
J. D. M. Ford, director of the American University Union, in his 
address at the luncheon meeting of the American Club, outlined 
the purposes of the newly-established Cité Universitaire in Paris, 
and made a plea for funds for the erection of an American student 
building. 

“Dr. Ford also reviewed the work and organization of the Amer- 
ican University Union, enumerated the contacts that have been 
made with French educational organizations for the benefit of Amer- 
ican students, called attention to the cooperation and goodwill that 
have characterized this union, and stressed the advantages that the 
Union’s official character has made available to American students 
in France. 

“His closing remarks regarding the Cité Universitaire and the hope 
of American educators that funds for an American building may 
soon be available made a profound impression, as indicated by the 
applause that followed.” 

The report of the address in the Parts New York Herald reads in 
part: ‘The Conseil de l’ Université has decided to grant gratuitously 
sites in the Cité Universitaire to societies, groups, or foreign govern- 
ments which shall undertake to construct houses in which students 
and professors may be lodged. A Canadian and an Argentine 
building are in course of construction. Options have been granted 
to various groups contemplating the building of British, Mexican, 
and Chinese houses. The University of Paris has had negotiations 
with Spain, Greece, Italy, Rumania, Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Japan, and various groups. 

““‘Now what has the United States done in the premises? As yet 
very little. Some public-spirited American citizens have taken an 
option on a site but that option expires on December 31, and no money 
for a building is in sight. This is an untenable situation... 

“One hundred thousand dollars would provide a splendid building 
for our American students in keeping with the plan, and I beg you 
to do your best to interest our friends on the other side in this useful 
work... 

“All this is not limited to students of limited means. Pauper- 
izing is avoided. More than that, the authorities desire to attract 
to the Cité Universitaire the intellectual élite of all Europe and of 
all the world. In other words, history is repeating itself, and the 
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magnificent University of Paris is reviving the old student colony 
which she had far back in the Middle Ages, when the nations of the 
civilized world had their various established groups at the University 
of Paris.” 

Speaking of the work of the University Union, Dr. Ford said: 

“In 1922 and 1923 there were 3000 students and professors regis- 
tered. Last year the number rose to 4000 and I believe that we shall 
come to nearly 5000 this year. Students and professors have come 
from about 150 universities in the United States and have attended 
over 109 universities in France.” 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR FRENCH UNI- 
VERSITIES.—‘“‘The American Field Service Fellowships for French 
Universities, Inc., is the outgrowth of the Society for Fellowships 
in French universities and of the American Field Service, which were 
amalgamated in 1920. 

“The aim of the association is: (1) To provide an enduring 
memorial for the 127 Field Service men who gave their lives in the 
great war; (2) to develop a better realization and appreciation of 
the contributions of French universities to science and learning, 
and (3) to promote mutual understanding and good-will between 
France and the United States. 

“The fellowships for 1926-1927, which are offered only to men, 
will not exceed eleven in number; they will be of the value of $1200, 
and tenable for one year. They will be renewable for a second 
year upon application, provided circumstances warrant... 

“Correspondence concerning the fellowships should pass through 
the office of the Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York.” 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SocrETiES.—Bulletin No. 4 
contains the list of constituent members, officers and committees, 
constitution, etc. The Council has established an executive office 
in Washington and appointed Mr. W. G. Leland of the Carnegie 
Institution its executive secretary. A committee has been appointed 
to consider the problem of supplying American publications to foreign 
scholars and libraries, and a survey of the present status of human- 
istic research in the United States has been proposed. The executive 
secretary has been authorized to offer to the National Research 
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Council the cooperation of the Learned Societies in the compilation 
of a handbook. 

The Executive Secretary outlines as follows certain considerations 
respecting the functions and support of the Council. ‘The Council 
should particularly endeavor to-iender all possible service. to its 
constituent societies, it should serve as a clearing-house for the 
exchange of information between the societies, should be in receipt 
of their publications, should endeavor to assist them in securing 
funds for publications and other scientific activities, should facilitate 
the organization of cooperative undertakings, and should make 
comparative studies of their problems. The Council should also 
be prepared to render to foundations and institutions such services 
in the way of examining and appraising proposed projects as may 
be requested of it, and should itself from time to time propose to 
such foundations and institutions projects the support of which might 
come within the range of their operations.” 

Small Grants in Aid of Research in the Humanistic and Social 
Sciences.—Through a subvention of $5000 a year for three years the | 
American Council of Learned Societies will be able to offer in 1926, 
1927, and 1928 a number of small grants (not exceeding $300) for the | 
purpose of aiding scholars who require assistance in the conduct of | 
projects of research in the humanistic and social sciences. Grants | 
will be made only to mature scholars, experienced in scientific meth- _| 
ods of research, and for specific purposes (travel, assistance, copies, | 
photographs, appliances, etc.) in connection with definite projects. 
Grants will not be available for work the object of which is to fulfil | 
the requirements for any academic degree, and, in general, preference 
will be given to applicants who are not eligible to benefit from special 
funds for research such as those maintained by certain universities. 

The awards for 1926 will be made by April 1 by the Committee on 
Aid to Research of the American Council of Learned Societies: | 
Chairman, Dean Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, | 
Professor Edwin Greenlaw, Johns Hopkins University, Dean Gordon 
J. Laing, University of Chicago, and Dean Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, Columbia University. 

Applications for grants in 1926 must be in the hands of the Chair- 
man of the Committee by February 28. Scholars who wish to make 
such applications should secure the circular Information to Applicants | 
from the Chairman of the Committee or from Waldo G. Leland, 
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Executive Secretary, American Council of Learned Societies, 1133 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION.— 
The Institute aims to promote cooperation between the intellectual 
workers of all nations under the*auspicés of the League of Nations 
and has opened its office in Paris with a guarantee of financial support 
by the French Government. 

The American Committee on International Intellectual Co- 
operation includes: Dr. R. A. Millikan; Elihu Root, past president of 
the American Bar Association; George E. Hale, honorary chairman of 
the National Research Council; Charles H. Haskins, chairman of 
the Council of Learned Societies; Herbert Putnam, librarian of 
Congress and past president of the American Library,Association ; 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, president of the International Federation 
of University Women; Lorado Taft, member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters; James H. Breasted, representative of 
American philological organizations; Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, representative of American uni- 
versities; Augustus Trowbridge, International Education Board; 
C. R. Mann, director of the American Council on Education, and 
Vernon Kellogg, permanent secretary of the National Research 
Council, secretary of the committee. 

The first meeting of the American Committee will be called early 
this winter. 

THE MopERN ForEIGN LANGUAGE Stupy.—Two Bulletins have 
been issued to date: No. 1, ‘“Measurement of Ability in the Modern 
Foreign Language,” discussing criteria for standards of achievement 
tests and giving directions for their proper administration; No. 2, 
“Problems for Investigation by the Modern Foreign Language 
Study,” proposing four immediate objectives of instruction and 
sixteen ultimate objectives, which together suggest 123 problems 
listed under Factors and Conditions in Achievement, Testing Achieve- 
ment, Prognosis, Curriculum, Learning Problems, Methods, Organi- 
zation and Administration. 

Bulletin No. 1 includes a preliminary bibliography of foreign lan- 
guage tests, prognosis tests, and vocabulary studies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS.—The national program for 
1925-26, published in School and Society contains among other items 
the following: 
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“Sabbatical leave for teachers, with adequate compensation to 
permit them to procure additional learning and recreation necessary 
to increased efficiency. Such leaves would be automatically opera- 
tive in order of application. 

“Academic freedom for teachers and pupils, especially in the social 
and natural sciences. This clause is aimed at interference from any 
source with freedom in teaching established facts and theories 
supported by existing conditions. 

‘Pensions for teachers after 30 years’ service, sufficient to maintain 
the teachers’ standard of living. The federation will attempt to 
establish three-fourths active pay as standard for pensions. 

“Elective boards of education possessing financial independence— 
acting as separate taxing bodies—and having teacher and labor repre- 
sentation.” 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp.—The twenty-fifth 
annual report gives statistical tables showing the results of examina- 
tions during successive five-year periods for the principal subjects. 
In the first of these periods the average number of ratings per candi- 
date was slightly over eight; during the last period slightly less than 
four. In English and in History the percentage of ratings above 60 
has steadily declined from 60 and 57 in the first period to 48 and 37 
in the fourth, advancing for all work in the fifth to 56 and 53. 

The number of schools from which candidates come has increased 
from 1612 in 1921 to 1691 in 1925; but the total number sending one 
or more candidates during this period is 3277, which may be com- 
pared with the 18,000 listed by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The number of colleges to which admission has been sought by 
candidates from 1921 to 1925 is 259. 

The examinations in June, 1925, were held at 316 points and 
attended by 19,775 candidates, of whom 6824 lived in New England, 
8106 in the Middle Atlantic States; 9034 came from New England 
schools, 6870 from schools in the Middle Atlantic States; 11,297 ex- 
pected to enter New England colleges, 5675 colleges in the Middle 
Atlantic States; 13,151 were boys, 6624 girls; 13,339 came from 
836 private schools. The New Plan examinations were taken by 
2402 candidates. 

The total number of readers was 626 including 146 in English; 
91 in Mathematics; 104 in French; 76 in History; 20 in Physics; 16 
in German; etc. Two hundred of these came from universities and 
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colleges; 343 from New England; 71 from the South and West. The 
expense of reading the 72,000 books varied from an average of 29c. 
in Algebra to $2.05 in English. The total expense of the Board 
per candidate has increased from $8.08 in 1921 to $9.32 in 1925. 
Details are given in regard to the plan for holding psychological tests 
in 1926 and in regard to the advance of the examination fee to $10. 


Brier Nores.—The League of Nations News for October, 1925, 
contains an interesting account of the International Student Union. 
“The Americans have established one fine organization at Geneva, 
viz.: the International Student Union. The Union has beautiful 
headquarters in the Rue St. Léger with fine reading and assembly 
rooms and a good library and room for correspondence. Every day, 
at four in the afternoon, tea is served and it is inspiring to see the 
young men and women of different nationalities talking together 
in whatever common tongue they can hit upon and discussing the 
events of the day. In July more than 1400 students visited the 
Union.” 


The Journal of Education for September 17, contains an article 
by J. E. Kirkpatrick entitled, “Are We Killing our College Presi- 
dents?’’ 

“It should be noted that the American executive office in general, 
at this particular stage of our growth, carries with it burdens not 
imposed upon it by the corresponding office in older countries, or 
for that matter in the other American countries. 

“American society has here developed an office in which is gathered 
responsibilities too grave and menacing to be borne safely by any 
one man.” 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation.—This Association is 
represented by Professors J. H. Latané and Edwin Greenlaw of 
Johns Hopkins, and J. S. Wilson, Virginia. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


PROGRAMS AND PLANS.—Among interesting plans reported by 
chapters for the current year may be noted ‘“‘A discussion of the 
most important book of the year in each field.” ‘Cooperation 
with the National Council on Education.” “A public meeting soon 
after the Annual Meeting for discussion in ideals and work of the 
Association.” ‘‘A discussion of the subject—What Can University 
Professors Do to Raise the Standards of Their Profession?” 


UNIversity oF Cuicaco.—‘‘The selection of a new president for 
the University of Chicago was in the hands of a joint committee of 
faculty and trustees, five of each. The adoption of this procedure 
was suggested by the trustees themselves. It worked admirably 
in all respects, cooperation being constant and active throughout 
the period of the search which has resulted so happily in the se- 
lection of Dr. Mason.” 


GETrysBuRG COLLEGE.—“The Board of Trustees of Gettysburg 
me College have arranged to delegate the Executive Committee of the ! 
- Board to act as a committee on Promotion and Demotion. It is 
a understood that this above mentioned committee shall constitute 
a commission before which any member of the faculty is given a full 
and complete hearing when such is desired.” 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY.—“The topics discussed by the Chapter 
during the past year were as follows: Freshman Week; Upper- 
classmen in Freshman Work; Freshman Work in English; Gradua- 
tion with Honors; Grading and Ranking of Students; On May 8 
and 9 the chapter entertained the Purdue Chapter, on the occasion 
of a visit to the University of Professor J. Hadamard of the Colldge 
de France. ‘The program included a banquet, attendance at an 
open meeting of Sigma Xi at which Professor Hadamard spoke on 
“The Equilibrium of the Solar System, Past and Future,”’ informal 
visits, and the attendance (on the part of some) at a meeting of 
the Indiana Section of the Mathematical Association of America.” 


Kansas.—‘‘A policy of educational freedom in Kansas was an- 
nounced in a recent public speech by Mr. W. U. Morgan, of Hutchin- 
son, chairman of the newly created Kansas Board of Regents. Ad- 
dressing the Chamber of Commerce at Emporia, Mr. Morgan set 
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forth five principles to govern the action of the board. He is re- 
ported as saying: 
First, that there would be no politics in the conduct of the state 
schools of higher education. 
Second, that there would be no interference with teachers on 
account of their academic views. 
Third, that the governor had told the board not to pay any 
attention to his recommendations for places in the state schools. 
Fourth, that the board would put responsibility for conducting 
the institutions on the presidents of the institutions and that 
the regents would make no recommendations for teachers, 
janitors, or minor places in the state institutions. 
Fifth, that there would be a retirement allowance for professors 
who have served the state for a long term of years. 


“The present regents’ policy grew out of difficulties that centered 
in the University of Kansas last December.” 
School and Society, No. 564. 


Mount Ho.iyoxe.—The Smith, Amherst, and Mount Holyoke 
chapters of the Associaiion met at dinner, October 8, in the Student- 
Alumnae Hall on the Mount Holyoke campus, with President Neilson 
of Smith, President Olds of Amherst, President Woolley and Dean 
Purington of Mount Holyoke as guests of honor. There was unusual 
interest among the colleges in the occasion not only because of the 
presence of the college executives but because of the opportunity it 
afforded President Neilson’s friends and neighbors to answer his 
strictures on the Association made in the widely quoted address 
before the Modern Language Association last December. Professor 
Bertha Putnam of Mount Holyoke as toastmistress more or less 
openly challenged the after-dinner speakers to make good their 
opportunity of answeringPresident Neilson face to face. . . The follow- 
ing spoke: Professor Crooks of Amherst, Professor Julia Caverno 
of Smith, Professor Margaret Ball of Mount Holyoke, Presidents 
Olds, Woolley, and Neilson. President Neilson reasserted his feeling 
“that college teaching is at present inadequate.” He suggested 
the need of incorporating in the teacher’s own self-criticism and 
preparation for his work some knowledge of the newer aspects of 
education, not pedagogy of the wooden type formerly characteristic 
in normal schools but the pedagogy made possible by the recent 
conclusions and observations of psychologists. He also suggested 
the need of reconsidering the whole problem of women’s education 
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in the light of a thorough investigation of the modern woman, her 
needs and future prospects, both personal and professional, from the 
point of view not of historical femininity but of modern psychology 
and modern social and economic conditions. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY, By-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES.— 
Under date of May, 1925, the University has printed a pamphlet of 
forty pages with table of contents and index, dealing in successive 
chapters with Organization and Meetings of the Board of Trustees; 
Officers of the Board and Their Duties; Office of the President; 
Advisory Staff of the President; Organization of Colleges and De- 
partments; Organization of University Faculty; Other Officers; 
Organization of Instruction, Research, and University Extension; 
The Academic Staff; University Instruction; Research Libraries; 
University Extension; Student Life; Other Officers; Educational 
Division; Administrative Service; Finance; Civil Service; Miscel- 
laneous; Amendments. 

Many of the By-Laws are related in an interesting way to the 
former reports of Committee T of this Association (Place and Fune- 
tion of Faculties in University Government and Administration) 
whose chairman was Professor Leighton of the same University. 
Some of these are as follows: 

“Officers of the Board and Their Duties —The officers of the Board 
include a chairman, a vice-president, a secretary and business man- 
ager, and treasurer. The secretary and business manager is respon- 
sible to the Board of Trustees through the president. It is the duty 
of the President to enforce all rules and regulations of the Board. 
He is the presiding officer of the University Faculty and a voting 
member of all faculties. He represents the Board of Trustees in 
all University affairs except as otherwise directed. All professors 
are responsible to him through their deans for faithful and efficient 
service, and all other members of departments are responsible to 
heads of their several departments and through them to the Dean 
and the President. ‘The approval of the President must be secured 
for meetings in University buildings other than those provided for 
in the curriculum. The President presents a budget to the Trustees 
based on an estimate of available incoine prepared by the business 
manager, and leaving in the appropriation a balance not less than 
$25,000. 

“The ordinary method of communication between the faculty, 
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members of instructional force, or other officers of the University, 
and the Board of Trustees, shall be in writing, and shall be presented 
through the President of the University; provided, however, that 
this rule shall not be interpreted as in any way limiting the right of 
communication between the Faculty or other officers of the Uni- 
versity and the Trustees, or as in any way limiting the manner in 
which the Trustees may gain information as to the work of the 
University. All business to be presented to the Trustees shall be 
in the hands of the President not later than one week prior to the 
day of the meeting at which such business is to be considered.”’ 

The President’s staff includes the Dean of Administration, an 
Executive Secretary and others authorized by the Trustees. 

“The Dean of Administration shall be under the direction of the 
President and render such service as the President may require. 
Among these services he shall make a study of the educational and 
administrative efficiency of the University and report thereon to 
the President. He shall serve as assistant in the preparation of the 
annual budget and perform such other duties as may from time to 
time be assigned. He shall be a voting member of the University 
Faculty, the chairman of the Faculty Committee on Instruction, 
a corresponding member of the Administrative Council, the Library 
Council and of all College Faculties. 

“The Executive Secretary shall serve as the secretary of the Ad- 
ministrative Council and in the office of the President perform such 
service as may be assigned by the President. He shall be a corre- 
sponding member of the University Faculty. 

“The President of the University, the deans of colleges, and the 
Dean of the Graduate School shall comprise the Administrative 
Council of the University. The Dean of Administration shall be a 
corresponding member of the Council. The Executive Secretary to 
the President shall be the secretary to the Administrative Council. 
The Administrative Council shall meet once each week during the 
academic year and at such other times as the Council may determine, 
The Administrative Council shall serve as an advisory council to 
the President on all proposals for the establishment or the abolition 
of colleges, schools, departments of instruction, bureaus, curricula, 
and degrees. 

“It shall also serve as a council advisory to the President on 
matters pertaining to educational policies for report to the Board 
of Trustees, and shall perform any other functions assigned it by 
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the Board of Trustees, the President, or by a vote of reference from 
the Faculty. 

“Organization of the Departments—The department is the unit 
of university organization for instruction, research, and extension in 
a defined field of learning. 

“The Board of Trustees shall elect annually a chairman for each 
department, who shall be the administrative head of the department, 
and who, subject to the approval of the Dean, shall be responsible 
for the educational policies and practices of the department. The 
professors and assistant professors of each department shall make 
nominations to the Dean of the college of one of their number for the 
chairmanship. The Dean of the college shall transmit these nomina- 
tions, together with his own recommendations, to the President, 
who shall make final nomination to the Board of Trustees. 

“The chairman of the department shall prepare the annual budget 
recommendations of the department for the consideration of the Dean 
of the college. The professors and assistant professors in the de- 
partment shall comprise the departmental budget committee, under 
the direction of the chairman of the department, for the discussion 
of departmental budget requests. 

“The faculty of the department shall comprise all officers of in- 
struction, research, and extension appointed in the department. 
The chairman of the department shall be chairman of the faculty 
of the department. The faculty of the department shall make 
recommendations on educational policies to the faculty of the 
college. 

“The faculty of the department shall meet upon call of the chair- 
man of the department and not less frequently than once each quarter 
of the academic year. 

“The chairman of the department shall appoint a secretary for the 
faculty of the department, who shall keep minutes of all meetings 
with a record of attendance and a record of all actions taken and 
forthwith furnish copies of such minutes to the chairman of the 
department, the Dean of the college, and the President of the Uni- 
versity. 

“The President of the University and the Dean of the college are 
members of the faculty of each department. ... 

“Organization of the College-—The administrative head of each 
college shall be a dean elected annually to that office by the Board 
of Trustees. The chairman of departments in the college shall make 
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recommendations to the President of the University, who shall 
make nominations to the Board of Trustees. 

“The Dean shall be the administrative head of the college, and in 
this capacity shall preside at the meetings of the college faculty, 
prepare the financial budget for the consideration of the President, 
recommend appointments to the staff in the departments under 
his charge, and to membership in the College Faculty. The heads 
of departments in the college shall comprise the college budget 
committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean, for the discussion 
of the college budget. 

“The assignment to membership in the several college faculties 
shall be made by the President of the University on recommendation 
of the deans concerned, from the list of professors, associate pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, and those instructors who have served 
the University for at least six quarters. The Faculty of the College 
shall make recommendations on educational policies to the Uni- 
versity Faculty. 

“The Dean of the college shall appoint a secretary for the Faculty, 
who shall keep minutes of all meetings with a record of attendance 
and a record of all actions taken, and forthwith furnish copies of 
such minutes to the Dean and to the President of the University. 

“The Faculty of the College shall meet at the call of the Dean, and 
not less frequently than once during each quarter of the academic 
year. 

“Organization of the University Faculty —The University Faculty 
shall be constituted of voting members and corresponding members 
as follows: . 

“The voting members shall be the President, the Dean of Ad- 
ministration, the Dean of the Graduate School, the Deans of the 
Colleges, all members of the staff with the rank of Professor or 
Professor Emeritus, and other members of the staff while in charge 
of departments, the Dean of Women, the Librarian, the Registrar, 
the University Examiner. 

“Unless they are already members of the Faculty by virtue of 
their rank, the corresponding members shall be the secretary of the 
Faculty, the secretaries of the colleges, the executive secretary to 
the President, and such other persons as may from time to time be 
so designated. Corresponding members shall have the privilege of 
participating in the discussions of the Faculty, but shall not have 
the right to vote. . 
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“The legislative authority to establish rules and regulations for 
the immediate government of the University and students in all that 
relates to the order and discipline therein, and to affix penalties 
for the violation thereof, the times of recitation and other matters 
relating to the internal policy of the University, is vested in the 
President and the University Faculty, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trustees. 

“All rules and regulations made by the Faculty or any board or 
committee appointed by it, shall be subject to the approval of, and 
may be, from time to time, reviewed, modified or annulled by the 
Board of Trustees. 

“Absence of any professor or instructor from ordinary service 
in the University, for any cause other than sickness, must be with 
the approval of the President of the University, and, if for longer 
than ten days, with the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

“All cases of sickness causing absence from classes by members 
of the Faculty shall be reported immediately by the chairman of 
the department to the Dean and the President. 

“Unless by special action of the Trustees, new requirements for 
admission to the University, new courses of study, or important 
changes in the existing courses or requirements, shall not be pub- 
lished, or go into effect, until they have been recommended by the 
Faculty of some college of the University, approved by the Uni- 
versity Faculty, and adopted by the Board of Trustees. When 
approved by the University Faculty, the President shall report them 
to the Board of Trustees, with his recommendation thereon, which 
report shall show the effect upon the operating budget. 

“‘Each instructor in any department shall have the right to trans- 
mit, through the chairman of the department, to the Dean of his 
college and to the President any communication bearing upon the 
work in which he is personally engaged, and the chairman of the 
department shall promptly transmit to the Dean and to the President 
any communication so received. . 

“The secretary of the Faculty shall furnish to the President for 
report to the Board of Trustees for its consideration all actions and 
rules of a general nature passed by the Faculty, requiring the approval 
or action of the Trustees. 

“The Academic Staff.— Although the Board of Trustees is required, 
under the statutes, to elect the President, members of the Faculty 
and all employees annually, it is the desire and intention of the 
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Board that they shall be permanent in their positions, subject to 
continued efficiency in service and to the limitations of the statutes 
of Ohio, . .. which provides for the automatic retirement of all teachers 
at the end of the year in which the age of seventy is attained, pro- 
vided in each case the consent of the employer is secured; but the 
legal right is reserved to terminate such service at such a time as the 
Board may deem best for the interest of the University, and all 
employment must be accepted upon this condition. 

“The annual budget adopted by the Board of Trustees shall make 
appointments to all academic ranks and fix salaries therefor for the 
following year. Such appointments shall be made upon nomination 
by the President of the University. The President of the University 
shall receive recommendations from the deans of the respective 
colleges as to appointments in their colleges. In making recom- 
mendations the dean of each college shall consult the members of 
the college budget committee and the chairmen of departments shall, 
in turn, consult the members of the departmental budget committee. 

“Each resident member of a faculty shall give instruction ordinarily 
during three-quarters of the year with a minimum of twelve hours 
or its equivalent. Members of faculties holding titles below that of 
Assistant Professor, at the discretion of the President, may be re- 
quired to give as a minimum fifteen hours of instruction or its equiva- 
lent. The extra vacation leave from teaching shall be arranged 
through the offices of the Dean and President and reported in writing 
to the Board of Trustees for approval and record. These extra 
vacations from teaching are intended to provide a method of con- 
serving the professional character of the Faculty, of improving the 
conditions under which the Faculty works, and should be used for 
approved research work or such other program of activities as may 
be approved by the Board of Trustees. Members of the Faculty 
having a leave of absence under the Four-Quarter Plan shall first 
submit to the Dean and the President for recommendation to the 
Board of Trustees a proposed program of work to be carried on 
during the term of absence. If the request for leave is approved a 
report shall be presented to the Dean and the President at the 
termination of the period upon the work actually done. This report 
shall be presented to the Board of Trustees. For every quarter 
or term in a year he may teach, in addition to the number of hours 
required, he receives according as it may be arranged by the Presi- 
dent, either an extra full vacation or an extra two-thirds pro rata 
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salary. In case of resignation vacation credit thus earned is paid 
on the basis of two-thirds pro rata salary. 

“Miscellaneous.—Service in the University assumes high char- 
acter, personal life above reproach, and free from just criticism. A 
failure in these particulars will be construed as strictly as inefficiency 
in academic requirements. 

“Amendments to these By-Laws may be adopted by a majority 
vote of the Board of Trustees at any regular meeting of the Board. 

“The University Faculty is authorized to make recommendations, 
through the President, to the Board of Trustees as to amendments 
of the By-Laws.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON.—The Chapter plans to hold one 
regular meeting each quarter. At the first meeting we hope to 
discuss the matter of better articulation of the state institutions 
of higher learning with the common schools of the state. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AND SUBSIDIES FROM FOUNDATIONS.— 
The Regents of the University voted last summer: 


That no gifts, donations, or subsidies shall in future be ac- 
cepted by or on behalf of the University of Wisconsin from any 
incorporated educational endowments or organization of like 
character. 


In support of this action Miss Zona Gale, one of the Regents, 
remarks in the Nation, Sept. 30, 1925, that: 

“The opposition to this action, both by members of the board 
and by editorial comment in the press, is generally based on the 
following grounds: 

“That the incorporated educational endowments are giving large 
sums to educational institutions, and that the university or college 
which does not accept these gifts, and seek them, will find itself in 
a half century falling far behind those to whom such gifts are made. 

“That these great fortunes cannot better be used than to be put 
into the hands of State-governed institutions, which are conceivably 
less likely to be controlled than the smaller private institution, and 
by these State institutions employed in research work for human 
benefit. 

“That there are no “strings’’ attached to these gifts; that no 
stipulation whatever is made as to subject or method of teaching or 
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type of instructor; and that these foundations not only do not seek 
but do not wish publicity for such donations. 

“That history shows centralized wealth invariably dispersed and 
in the mere course of events absorbed by the people; and that the 
making of these gifts, alike to State-supported-and to private in- 
stitutions, is but a wise and deliberate application of a process that 
will take place in any case. 

“Those who approve the passage of the resolution do so primarily 
for the two following reasons: 

“That the whole theory of democracy is involved. The accept- 
ance of large sums of money, the world over, subjects the beneficiary 
to potential control. 

“That though private institutions are dependent on private 
endowments, State-supported institutions are dependent on the 
State. That this should be true of a State university just as it should 
be true of a State legislature, to which no offer of monopoly money 
for research, legal or social or otherwise, would for a moment be 
publicly countenanced; and, if such an offer is informally made and 
accepted and discovered, it is not named a benefaction. . . 

“In considering the four specific grounds (of the opposition) already 
cited, the supporters of the resolution hold: 

“First, that it is impossible to believe that State-supported edu- 
cation in the United States will fall behind if it continues to look for 
support to the States which created it; or that State-supported edu- 
cation in the United States will ever owe its progress primarily to 
monopoly money. But if there should be such a consummation, 
then it would be worth while to have remained a State university 
which has kept its self-determination at any price. 

“Second, that the words ‘tainted money’ have not the chief em- 
phasis, but rather the words ‘State-supported education.’.. . 

“Third, that the fact that there are no ‘strings’ attached to 
these gifts and that the educational corporations do not wish pub- 
licity for their gifts has nothing to do with the real objections, which 
go far deeper. One of these objections was voiced by Professor 
Josiah Royce in a paper read at the first meeting of the Association 
of American University Professors, and was based on a report on 
Middlebury College, Vermont, by one of the educational foundations. 
His was the fear of standardization, of the loss of what he called a 
‘wise provincialism in education.’ ‘The relations between State con- 
trol and private benefactions he regarded as among ‘the most various 
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and the most delicate with which academic life has to deal.’ Any 
such far-seeing discussion of the academic objections to such bene- 
factions reveals by implication that the crude method of ‘strings’ 
is not one which can enter this situation as a measuring-rod. But 
the academic danger of standardization is to many not so important 
as the social danger pointed out in 1915 in the report of the Federal 
Industrial Relations Committee appointed by President Wilson, 
which found that “the domination by the men whose hands the 
final control of a large part of American industry rests is rapidly 
being extended to the control of education and public service in the 
United States; and one of the means of the exercise of this control 
is by the endowment of colleges and universities, and by the creation 
of funds for the pensioning of teachers.’’ Any mere stipulation as 
to type of professor or of teaching or of method could never approach 
in importance the tacit influence exercisable by the gift of several 
hundred thousand dollars to a J:partment—and by the hope of 
more. ‘The whole matter is far more delicate and difficult to weigh 
and to balance than might be a situation which merely had to deal 
with anything as obvious as stipulations or conditions. Really, 
one’s sympathy is with the faculties. It is bad enough to be regu- 
lated by boards of regents and an occasional act of legislation, without 
taking aboard potential monopoly control too. 

“Fourth, it is true that these fortunes will in time be absorbed by 
the people, and that all centralized wealth will be dispersed and will 
sink back into the treasury of the race.” 

The New York alumni have presented a brief opposing the resolu- 
tion and requesting reconsideration on account of the new burden 
imposed on the legislature and the tax payers, the general custom of 
other State institutions, the impossibility of making the implication 
consistently, the embarrassment of research efficiency. 


In criticizing the attitude of the Regents, Professor Jastrow com- 
ments in the Nation, Oct. 21, 1925, as follows: 

“IT have long but vainly been expecting that some prospective 
regent or trustee would decline the honor on the ground that the 
prevalent system of governing a university is not sufficiently demo- 
cratic for his convictions; or if not that, would accept the post with 
the declaration of his endeavor to modify the form of control so as 
to give a larger and more responsible participation to the faculty; 
or if not that, would see to it that no decisions affecting educational 
policy would be reached without faculty consultation and approval— 
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all in the interests of a true democratic government. Admittedly 
this is another problem, but pertinent in that it indicates the essential 
criterion of democracy in the educational realm. 

“While this discussion has been prompted by the recent action at 
the University of Wisconsin, it will not serve its purpose if limited 
to that incident. That decision may be, indeed seems likely to be, 
reversed (the vote was nine in favor to six opposed) when it is realized 
that with few exceptions the members of the faculty, editorial writers, 
alumni, citizens interested in the intellectual welfare of the State, 
in Wisconsin as elsewhere, are wholly out of sympathy with it and 
regard the action as based upon a sincere but mistaken view of the 
situation. It seems reasonable to suppose that members of a govern- 
ing board, who by the form of control that happens to obtain find 
themselves in authority to impose a far-reaching policy unacceptable 
to those intimately concerned, will hesitate to enforce it, however 
truly it represents their convictions, at the price of an unfortunate 
state of disharmony. Such is not the democratic temper.”’ 
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Extracts, INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN.—‘‘Is the ultimate object of higher education 
to train youth merely to utilize successfully the existing conditions of 
life, or is it to train it to attempt to build the future of our civilization? 

‘“There seems to be little need for hesitation in deciding that it 
is the latter. No leadership and no progress for humanity can come 
from a people or from an institution content to expend all its energies 
in utilizing the existing physical, mental, and moral conditions of 
their surroundings. 

“Policies for a state university therefore must come not from 
all the people of the state, but from a group of men who are giving 
their lives to show the state how to educate itself and its people. 
The people of the state must trust these men absolutely and hold 
them rigidly responsible for the fulfilment of that trust... 

“The lack of sympathy shown by our system of higher education 
towards the boy or girl during their various periods of transition from 
one of its phases to another is a matter of prime importance and of 
immediate concern. Leaving out of our discussion for the present 
the critical periods encountered during primary and secondary educa- 
tion, let us for a moment take up that most inspiring group of human 
and inhuman activities known as ‘admission to college.’ Some day, 
in what we hope may be the not too distant future, those who are 
obviously unfit to profit by the opportunities of a college education 
will be, in larger numbers than at present, detected and discouraged 
from entering. Under the present system we are so negligent that 
the vast majority of freshmen before their appearance on the campus 
have never been seen by an official of the university. . . 

“A continuation in an acute form of the transition period from 
school to college is met with on the arrival of the freshman on the 
college campus. Like a row-boat thrown blindly from a wharf he 
is likely to be completely swamped by the tremendous confusion 
of his environment. Three years ago we tried at Maine for the 
first time an experiment which we have called ‘Freshman Week.’ 
It has been continued at Maine and adopted by many other insti- 
tutions. 

“A third great transition period is more and more becoming @ 
matter of importance in the shaping of curricula. It occurs at that 
point at which the student is ready to shift the emphasis from efforts 
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merely to acquire information to what may more accurately be 
considered an attempt towards inter-relation of, and correlation 
between, facts. This type of transition is far more difficult to 
handle intelligently than either that from high school to college or 
from residence at home to matriculation on the campus. It is, in 
fact, a change in activity which unfortunately is never even attempted 
by some individuals. This criterion alone is sufficient to remove it 
from the universality of application which characterizes the first 
two transitions. The efforts towards the establishment of compre- 
hensive examinations, tutorial or preceptorial systems, honor courses, 
and indeed of various fields of concentration and distribution, are 
all interesting and valuable steps in the direction of separating the 
sheep from the goats and in precipitating the crisis of the transition, 
as well as in dealing with it while it is in progress. Such efforts 
are, or should be, considered as being frankly experimental. They 
are, however, logically conceived and should be continued, encour- 
aged and expanded wherever possible. 

“This change is one at present given little attention in our curricula 
or administrative methods. It is not of importance to the majority 
of college students for they will never experience it. It is the step 
from the correlative and inter-relative stage just referred to, that 
of research and creative work. Some are to be found who, in the 
early stages of undergraduate life, show an inherent desire for and 
devotion to creative work. Others have to dig through a mass of 
preliminary subject matter and undergo a gradually built-up power 
of correlation before they develop the undying spirit of research. 
No matter how the result is attained, however, the product is precious 
beyond almost any measure. Such individuals have, at the moment 
when the spirit for research has its birth, graduated from ‘college’ as 
an institution and have become a part of the eternal fellowship of 
scholars. I wish that there might be in every university a great 
hall, many panelled, and that on each small panel might be written 
the date of ‘birth’ of a scholar—a student at that university. I 
should not wish the date of his physical birth, but rather that on 
which he turned from the routine procession of students and took 
up the tools of the builder. 

“Finally, there comes the great and difficult transition from college 
to the life of an alumnus. Here ordinarily there exists a break as 
stupidly and as poorly dealt with as is that between school and 
college. The average graduate attempts to apply the, information 
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which he has acquired during his college work to some field of human 
endeavor. He finds, however, that the rules of the game are al] 
different and that the ‘pill-feeding’ of the well-organized lecture and 
recitation system is no more. He experiences a sensation of ‘great 
smallness’—if we can use that phrase—that is a big first cousin to 
the ‘lost freshman’ helplessness. He feels the need of the chance to 
recognize some method of behavior common to his position as a 
recent alumnus and to his past experience as an undergraduate, 
He searches, and he finds—/irst—athletics—football! Men he 
played with or saw on the playing-field only a few months before. 
Does one wonder that he grasps that interest and clings to it like 
the hand of a long-lost friend? Second—he finds some sort of phys- 
ical or mental relaxation which formerly was available to him—club- 
life, golf, squash, evenings ‘A la motor’ and so forth. During his 
working days he tries gloomily to fit ready-made mental clothes on 
a most abnormally shaped job whose humpy shoulders and too 
large legs refuse to conform to the standard garment applied. 

“Two things might possibly be done during his days as an under- 
graduate to anticipate this ineffective behavior. One is the de- 
velopment of the foundation for a ‘hobby.’ Undergraduates demand 
and cleave to so-called ‘outside activities’—dramatics, journalism, 
athletics, debating, and so forth. They must be made to see the 
proper relation of their participation in these things to the courses 
that underlie them. Literature, play writing, journalism, editorial 
work, history, economics, physical training, hygiene, public health, 
care of the sick, and other similar fields are the parents and relatives 
of the particular ‘boy or girl’ college activity which is their personal 
friend. Students must be taught to be at least polite to the elder 
members of the family and must be encouraged to allow mere ac- 
quaintance with such members to ripen into real friendship. The 
university should later enroll them as new alumni, as corresponding 
and contributing members of the departments in which their interest 
lies... 

‘*The second thing which can be done to make the transition from 
undergraduate to alumni existence more natural is, in some respects, 
more radical. It involves two admissions. First, that the student 
should spend his summer vacation profitably, and second, that he 
should in some way be fitted for some type of unselfish social service. 

“In my opinion, every student should be obliged to submit to the 
university authorities a plan of his summer activities. The plan 
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should be sufficiently detailed to enable the university to know fairly 
well how his time would be spent. A signed statement should be 
filed with the university in the autumn as to whether the plan had 
been carried out—its success—and, if necessary, the reasons for 
its failure. ‘Those who for no valid reason spend their summers in 
idleness should have that fact recorded—those who use their sum- 
mers in constructive work should have that fact recognized as one 
more proof of their fitness for continued public trust and confidence 
as a student much of whose education was being paid for by the 
taxpayers of the state... 

“These programs would make the transition from the undergradu- 
ate to the alumnus status more easy because in using the summers 
wisely, natural contacts with the world outside of the university 
can be built up and because the training in social service gives the 
student a way in which he can, apart from business, enter the inti- 
mate life of the community in which he will settle after graduation. 
These things would also be obviously in the nature of character 
builders and a step in the direction of turning out alumni and alumnae 
who were something more than merely well informed... . 

“To sum up, we have on the basis of the three types of transition 
referred to: 


First: A period of change from recitations in school to lectures, 
required reading, laboratory periods, section meetings, and 
quizzes. This is the information acquiring stage. 

Second: A period of analysis and correlation of the informa- 
tion acquired during the first stage. (It should of course be 
pointed out that those in this stage can be trusted to acquire 
information themselves, in their own way, if given instruction 
as to where they can find it.) Seminars, discussion groups, 
problems and projects form the methods of instruction. 

Third: A period of investigation and research (including and 
continuing the two previous types of training). This involves 
personal conferences, individual study, theses, and exploration. 


“I believe that graduate schools as well as colleges should recognize 
the three grades of endeavor by some appropriate means and that 
this fact should be recorded in awarding the master’s degree... 

“For the mind still occupied solely in the acquisition of facts, the 
freedom of the modified elective system is, I believe, too great. The 
old prescribed curriculum was designed to meet the needs of such 
minds. It was a selection made by those responsible for teaching 
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rather than one left to the combined judgment of a number of in- 
telligent undergraduate work-dodgers. .. 


“Stiff and unbending as it was, the old system during the purely 
preliminary stage was, I believe, the very best obtainable. Once 
its function in relation to later stages of development is clearly 
recognized, some such curriculum with slight modifications will 
probably reappear in many of our universities. In the process of 
readjustment, we shall admit the weakness involved in diversifying 
the food given to minds not yet ready to ‘digest’ and shall probably 
reduce and simplify the number of subjects and courses offered to 
the student who has not passed the transition from the purely ac- 
quisitive to the correlative stage. 

“In the meantime it is possible, by a careful study of the electives 
chosen by those undergraduates whose major subject is either ath- 
letics or outside diversions, to determine programs which should be 
impossible. . . 


“Instruction in the second and third stages, being more advanced, 
will probably become more informal. Instead of offering to the 
world an enormous number of formally organized courses in shining 
array, groups of students with a common interest will be formed. 
These groups will read, study, correlate, and discuss material in a 
general field. At least two or three weeks of the more than thirty 
which go to make up the college year will probably be passed in 
deciding upon the personnel to be included in the various groups. 
Assuming a directive function, the faculty members in charge of such 
groups would normally shape the course of study, sum up discussions 
and at times point out topics worthy of emphasis. Most of the work, 
however, should be done by the students themselves. 

“In the research phase the contacts should, of course, be more 
individual. All faculty members of a department should be avail- 
able to the student for consultation. Most of the work by any one 
student would, however, normally fall under one or two such men. 
This phase, as I have said, would very rarely be reached in the 
undergraduate stage... 


“One real need for the college boy or girl is intimate contact with 
young men and women of from thirty to sixty years of age—I mean 
spiritually young—who are before everything else their guides, ad- 
visers, and friends. How can one expect group loyalty on the part 
of two or three hundred young men or women living in a dormitory— 
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no matter how beautiful a building it may be—if no effort is made 
to make life there mean something more than walls and floors?.. . 

“Men or women in charge of such groups need not necessarily be 
faculty members or world-renowned scholars. If they are fine and 
outstanding human characters, familiar with the institution, they 
will have fulfilled all that is needed to arouse the force of hero worship 
inherent in every boy or girl, who for a term of years is separated 
from the natural object of that hero worship, the parent, or other 
older relative or guardian... 

“With the coming into being of such a process of suborganization 
of unwieldy student bodies there would come a natural relief of 
petty police duty from the office of the dean... 

“We cannot train a mind in the development of its greatest and 
highest scholastic powers in an atmosphere of a veritable Gettysburg 
of social activities, where after a prolonged artillery preparation of 
jazz and fast-traveling joy-rides, a Pickett’s charge of ‘dates’ and of 
petty but absorbing gossip resulting therefrom, and relating thereto, 
is in progress. 

“Over-emphasis of, and intemperance in, automobiling, use of 
liquid and petting among the students of our universities must be 
stopped, because it is not the time or the place to investigate or 
to decide these matters. No taunt of impropriety need be chanted 
by the virtuous. It is merely a matter of common sense. Fora 
student to insist that these matters be continually forced upon a 
university is a just cause for his or her dismissal on the ground of 
unintelligence. 

“Few of us who really think the matter through carefully will, 
I think, deny the great value of athletics in teaching lessons of self- 
control, judgment, rapidity of thought, power of decision, team play, 
good sportsmanship and other most essential traits. 

“Many of us, however, are aware of certain unpleasant sentiments 
within us, when we consider the great business organizations which 
have grown up in almost all American universities to handle the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars paid by the spectators for the 
privilege of witnessing the various forms of intercollegiate contests. . . 

“First, organized athletics make no financial contribution to aca- 
demic expenses. It shows little interest in academic excellence but 
much and most effective interest in maintaining the minimum eligi- 
bility requirements. Second, the salaries of coaches, paid largely 
from the receipts from athletics, appear large to the faculty member 
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who considers the relative length and expense of his own period of 
training compared with those of the average athletic coach... 

“This at times certainly is true. The publicity of athletic success 
is an acid test for youth—the weak dissolve, the strong remain. It 
is one of the few means of natural selection of the truly humble and 
unselfish among youth that a soft civilization has left to us... 

“The second reason is given as the waste of time for thousands of 
students involved in the attendance at a football game and in their 
journeys and discussions both ante and post bellum. This objection 
does not seem to me to be particularly serious... 

“Certain other modifications are worthy of consideration. They 
are, in the light of present conditions, radical. On the other hand, 
I believe they are possible and if established that they would do 
much to correct some of the present evils. 


(a) Help to meet the criticism that too few men are aided 
by intercollegiate athletics by having three teams of each insti- 
tution compete and awarding the victory either to the highest 
total score or to the institution winning two out of three. 

(b) Help to meet the criticism of the too great importance 
of the professional coach by the development of undergraduates 
to direct the team while in competition. ‘Time does not suffice 
for a detailed presentation of this point but it is possible and I 
believe desirable to move towards its consideration. 

(c) By intelligent organization of the undergraduates into 
groups as already suggested, provide intra-mural units large 
enough to develop group activities and possessed of leaders 
who can build the living loyalties necessary for competitive 
games. 

(d) Increase the cooperation between athletic and academic 
points of view by requiring that a certain proportion of the 
gross receipts from athletics be applied to purely academic 
matters such as graduate fellowships or research. This ar- 
rangement is only fair, for a certain proportion of student fees 
and of the time of faculty members, as well as exemption from 
taxation on real estate, are already being applied in the service 
of athletics. 


“In general and in particular I am in favor of intercollegiate 
athletics. They bring us into contact with our neighbors—they 
build loyalties and character. They are in my opinion quite as 
valuable for women as for men. They contain too many deep 
personal memories of friendship otherwise missed and of examples 
of courage otherwise unrecognized for me to turn traitor to them 
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now. They must be prepared to evolve and to work toward im- 
proved methods just as must all other phases of our universities. . . 

“You have a right to expect and to receive some general statement 
of ideals which may be considered as the activating motive force 
for a program along the lines already mentioned... 

“Let me then, at the outset, state my belief that our present day 
civilization has in it no more elements of permanency than had all 
those that have gone before. 

“In terms of achievement in relation to resources we are no better 
than the ancient civilizations which have passed on. We are much 
more comfortable and more skilled in defeating natural selection 
but we are most obviously the slaves of our comforts. 

“Thus we find that our higher educational system—that potential 
builder of leaders—is designed very largely for mass production, 
convenience of teachers and administrators, and what is most tragic— 
for the production of material success at middle age. 

“Higher education and the spirit or ideals of amy educational 
project should be freed from such encumbrances. Then ideals which 
should replace the aims above outlined are roughly: 


First, To realize our own inadequacy. 

Second, To be unafraid. 

Third, To seek for truth. 

Fourth, To recognize it when found. 

Fifth, To preserve it for the use and not the abuse of mankind. 


“Some results of our present day civilization show us in no un- 
certain way that we have delayed facing the issue up to the last pos- 
sible moment. 

“The keynote of the revision of our ideals may be given in a con- 
densed form as follows: One great change must come over all of 
us if our works and our descendants are to survive. The emphasis 
of our civilization and our criterions of success must be shifted from 
materially comfortable middle age to clean, fearless, idealistic, and 
spiritual youth. Youth movements the world over are the somewhat 
pathetic and inadequate demands of youth for recognition which it 
only sees at present as freedom from restraint. True progress 
toward ideals will come only when ‘civilization,’ so-called, becomes 
unselfish enough to center its hopes on and live its life for the next 
generation and not for the present... 

C. C. Lirrie, President, University of Michigan 
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THE EXPANSION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY.'—“I may 
be asked if I would preserve the old college. I answer, it must be 
preserved, not only for its own sake, but also for the sake of the 
service which Rutgers must render to the state. Because we must 
discharge to the full our obligations as a servant of the state, we 
must maintain all that is worthy in the cultural tradition of old 
Rutgers. We ought not merely to preserve the historic college; 
we ought immeasurably to strengthen it. The heart of the instity- 
tion should be a strong college of liberal arts, with pursuit of literature, 
of the classics, of philosophy, and all kindred subjects not less intense 
than they have been in the old days, but more so. 

“None will have greater benefit from emphasis upon the liberal 
arts and pure sciences than the students in technical courses in 
agriculture, engineering, ceramics, and similar schools. The ability 
to convey personal power and to impress truth upon other minds, 
which measure the value of the technical man, are gained not so 
much from technical studies as from the humanities. If Rutgers 
does her full duty by the humane studies, both old and new, the 
state will have far stronger technical colleges within the university 
than she would possess if she conducted technical institutions inde- 
pendently. 

“On the other hand, pure science may be best taught in close 
connection with its practical application. Departments of chem- 
istry, botany, physics, and the like should be all the stronger at 
Rutgers because there is no sharp line of demarcation between 
courses for the technical and the non-technical student. Instructors 
cannot fail to be more alert if their work is to be tested in the pro- 
fessional services of many of their pupils, and the interest of students 
must be keener when the application of the subject is constantly 
before their minds. 

“Rutgers may well glory in her character and mission as the land- 
grant college of New Jersey and in her recent designation as the 
state university of New Jersey. With all my heart I welcome the 
responsibilities and the privileges conveyed by those terms. I 
welcome them, not because they are likely to bring buildings and 
money, but because they convey opportunities of great public ser- 
vice in a definite and magnificent educational field. I would keep 
back nothing that Rutgers has from the service of the commonwealth 
by whose support and encouragement she has grown from a college 


1 The Rutgers Inaugural. Extracts from addresses. 
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of a few score students to the commanding institution she is today. 
It is impossible to maintain a practical distinction between that which 
traces its origin to the old college and that which derives its support 
from the state. Students pass from one section to another without 
a thought of difference, and in the public mind there is and can be 
put one institution, Rutgers University, composed of separate colleges 
according to their function, but one and all partaking of the noble 
heritage of the Rutgers founded in 1766, and one and all consecrated 
alike to the service of the commonwealth which from the earliest 
days it was in her heart to serve... 

“But one departure I cannot omit to urge. A college teacher 
who is not advancing in his field is not fit to be a college teacher. 
Chemistry five years old is out of date. There is no room in a 
vigorous institution for a teacher who drones lectures on subjects 
in which he has completed his knowledge or who merely hears reci- 
tatic 1s from textbooks which were behind the times before they 
were published. Alleged research and study to keep up with one 
profession are apt to be desultory and of little use unless they 
function as part of the scheduled and recognized work of the 
institution, with regularly approved projects and reports. The 
organization of graduate work is the most efficient and economical 
means which can be taken to increase the efficiency of under- 
graduate teaching. Without such organization the lapse of years 
will bring us to a faculty of inferior, lethargic, visionless men, 
who are not wanted in aggressive institutions. The able scientists 
today choose positions in universities where the spirit of research 
is active. A university without a graduate school is a misnomer and 
a university which does not do its share toward the furtherance of 
the scholarship on which all universities live is a parasite on its 
sister institutions. . . 

“But it is not a revolution which faces Rutgers, but a natural 
development in accordance with tendencies increasingly manifest 
for fifty years. Rutgers has not been in too great haste to cast off 
the old and to take on the new. She has been a conservative insti- 
tution, in accordance with the spirit of her founders. But she has 
proved by long and thorough trial that without loss to the old founda- 
tion she can serve well in the technical and vocational fields. If 
the modest service of the past has not injured her, but has brought 
her increased honor and strength, as all will admit has been the case, 
a still greater service in the future with more alert responsiveness 
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to state needs will only add yet more to the Rutgers which the 
fathers loved.” 


J. M. Tuomas, School and Society, No. 564. 


On Behalf of the Faculty.—‘‘The university president of our time 
is the leader of an enterprise whose vastness, complexity, and im- 
portance and whose present rapid development and expansion re- 
quire in him a most extraordinary combination of talents. He 
has under his executive control at least four major and distinct ac- 
tivities, the management of any one of which requires great specific 
abilities. 

“There is the development and management of the physical uni- 
versity with its buildings, grounds, and equipment and the ultimate 
responsibility for the business and financial affairs of a trust spending 
millions of dollars a year. 

“There is the care and the guardianship of hundreds and even 
thousands of young men and women to whom the university is a 
home, a club, and a playground as well as a place of learning. 

“There is the development, organization, and supervision of the 
vast enterprise of university instruction which in our time is reaching 
out into almost every calling and every community. Beside the 
learned professions of the past, divinity, law, and medicine, the 
applications of science are today creating countless other callings 
depending upon university instruction. Agriculture, Manufactur- 
ing, Construction, Transportation, Commerce, Banking, Communi- 
cation, Journalism, Government, Public Defense, Charity, and even 
Education itself are transforming under the influence of science and 
are becoming to an ever greater degree applied sciences. 

“Finally, there is the encouragement, direction, and support of 
scholarly research and scientific investigation, an enterprise which 
belongs peculiarly to the university and which again in our time is 
expanding to an extent the world has never before witnessed. 

“To be the director and the leader in this complex enterprise, to 
have the universal insight which will assure to each part a sympathetic 
understanding, to organize the many undertakings, to choose wisely 
the fellow-workers in the widely different departments, to represent 
the university abroad, and to be its spokesman require indeed an 
array of talents God has given to few men... 

“No one among us is more keenly aware than are you of the vast 
responsibility this university has assumed to serve the commonwealth 
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of New Jersey. As much as our resources, our strength, and our 
wisdom permit, this university under your leadership will be the 
servant of every man, woman, and child in the State of New Jersey 
in so far as the welfare and prosperity of each can be enhanced by 
university instruction and by scientific research and direction. 

“Under your inspiration we all shall be devoted unceasingly to 
the task of improving our university as a seat of learning, as a home 
of scholarship and as an environment in which our students acquire 
the priceless virtues of health, sportsmanship, gentility, nobility, 
and beneficence. 

“Finally we members of the faculties feel assured of your profound 
respect for our calling as teachers and as scholars. You will uphold 
the dignity of our office; you will understand the idealism which 
prompted us as college students to devote our lives to the service of 
human enlightenment and of civilization; and in spite of our de- 
pendence upon our salaries you will know that the highest reward 
we seek is the esteem of our fellowmen and the satisfaction of great 
achievement.”’ 


W. T. Marvin. 


On Behalf of the Trustees.—“‘Along with the meed of praise that the 
public accords to its educational institutions goes a steady pressure 
of criticism which, against the colleges, is directed mainly to the 
character and adequacy of instruction, the cost of education, the 
internal economies of operation, and the inflexibility of require- 
ments. 

“The one thing we need most in matters of this kind is the widest 
possible understanding of the essential facts, and the first and hardest 
step in that direction is frequently the willingness to seek them. 

“When Cardinal Wolsey secured from Henry VIII the charter to 
reform the University of Oxford and start it successfully upon its 
great career, he was making provision for the education of young 
men for the priesthood, Oxford found it practicable to combine with 
instruction in divinity, instruction in the humanities, a procedure 
that it would seem might equally have been applied when wider 
demands required the teaching of the sciences, and so have avoided 
the bitter controversy which has continued to this day. Science 
has loomed so large in modern activities that the colleges must 
sincerely modernize their aims and methods if they covet the rewards 
of achievement. Nor can we put the matter to one side in hopes 
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that it will work itself out, for the decision cannot be left to chance, 
chance that has neither conscience nor memory. 

“The first duty of the College is to the student body. Youth is 
loath to take things upon faith; it seeks to join in the adventure, to 
follow the familiar process of trial and error, a method whose waste 
may be minimized with a plan in mind within which the several 
acts are recognized alternatives, a method of lasting influence and 
a strengthening and developing exercise. The curriculum should 
minimize mere memorizing and instruction, encourage exploration 
and promise the exhilaration of conquering possession. 

“Here at Rutgers about 40% of each entering class fail to graduate. 
Half of these withdraw because of ill-health, financial embarrass- 
ment, family changes, etc.; half because of failure in scholarship. 
This last is a responsibility of the College. On the one hand none 
should be admitted who are unfitted for the undertaking; on the 
other, it would seem that if full attention were given to supervising 
the great change the student makes from the confinement of the 
home or preparatory school to the freedom of college life and to over- 
coming the deficiencies of his preparation, there should be no losses 
by scholastic failures after the close of the freshman year, while the 
losses during that year should be reduced to a nominal figure. The 
responsibility of the College for student mortality should be as keenly 
felt as is the responsibility of the hospital for the mortality of its 
patients. 

“It is of the first importance that the invaluable associations, the 
store of information, the mental development, the powers of ob- 
servation, the orderly assembly of facts, the habits of analysis, of 
systematic thought, and the heritage of an institution like Rutgers 
should be the possession of as many as possible of those seeking 
positions of leadership. It may well be that we should welcome 
here those who can come with the expectation of spending but two 
or three years, sending them forth, not handicapped to explain why 
they did not finish their course, but with a ‘pass certificate’ giving 
them the full benefit of our commendation. 

“Since the time of the Greeks, an ideal has been a sound mind ina 
sound body. ‘The one should not be subordinated to the other, nor 
should they so conflict as to be mutually destructive. Organized 
athletics have proved the best method of securing intelligent physical 
development and should be encouraged as a necessary means to an 
essential end. Instruction in the military art, including military 
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drill, should be actively promoted, and this has the further virtue 
of resistance to the rotting influence of pacifism. 

“With the designation of Rutgers as the State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, under the Morrill Act, the Agricultural 
School has taken an advanced position, has been of great service to 
the agricultural interests, and commands their confidence in an 
unusual degree. Were the schools of engineering to cultivate similar 
services of extension and experiment, they should earn a similar 
reward. The more recent designation of Rutgers as the State 
University of New Jersey opens still wider fields of public service 
and responsibility. 

“The large and healthy growth of the New Jersey College for Women 
evidences how great has been its want. Coming into industry and 
public life in increasing numbers, expanding opportunities for the 
sound education of women has become a crying need. The very 
heart of our civilization is the position of the woman. On her de- 
pends not only the health of the household and a restraining influence 
on the conduct of its members, but ever she teaches the lesson that 
not wealth, but duty and honor, are the end for which a good man 
ought to live. 

“The significant and vital work of the College is to develop in the 
student a sound character, his moral individuality, his attitude to- 
wards the standards of life. ‘These standards our people hold to be 
physical bravery and courage on the field of battle, a poise undis- 
turbed by the thoughtless and momentary enthusiasms which 
produce a last state worse than the first, a proper submission to 
established institutions and the discipline of authority, the seeing 
of things clearly and as they are, a good-will to one’s fellows, qualities 
which together promote that self-respect which alone makes possible 
the moral life. Education unless built on these sure foundations is 
valueless. 

“Everyone sympathizes with what must frankly be regarded as the 
great lack of adequate compensation of the teaching force. Many 
have come to feel that this condition could be most readily met by 
having the cost of courses that are taken by but a few students fully 
borne by such students. Some advantage might also be had by a 
readjustment of the schedule of teaching hours, permitting without 
any reduction in the total payroll a redistribution of the available 
moneys among fewer teachers, substantially increasing the individual 
compensations. 
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“It is a matter for comment that generally in the college world, 
through a variety of causes, there has been a great drift of authority 
and responsibility from the Boards of Trustees to the Faculties, 
The colleges are the creatures of the State, and their charters place 
the responsibility for the conduct of their affairs squarely upon the 
Boards of Trustees. A clear demarkation of the several fields of 
activity and a restoration of control to the relation contemplated by 
the law may be a sound method toward improvement. 

“We congratulate ourselves, Mr. President, upon your assumption 
of duties as our administrative head; we look forward with confidence 
to a steady and healthy growth of the College under your guidance, 
Speaking for the Board of Trustees, I give you their assurance of 
united and cordial support in the undertaking upon which you are 
entering.” 

L. F. Loree. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT IN THE MippLE West.'—‘‘Is it really 
worth while trying to do anything for the student of exceptional 
ability?. ..In the flood of undergraduates that has come pouring in 
he has become one of many, and we, in the business of trying to 
do something for the many, have lost sight of him. He has little 
contact with his teachers outside the classroom and he finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to meet congenial comrades among his fellow- 
students. This alone were enough to discourage him, but his be- 
wilderment is increased when he gets little direction from us as to 
how he may become what he wants to be—an educated man. I 
speak now particularly of the exceptional student in the arts college, 
which is still the home of learning. But in the arts college he finds 
that for a curriculum we have substituted a labyrinth. Few, I 
take it, regret the passing of the ‘good old fortifying classical curric- 
ulum;’ but we have reason now to distrust the unrestricted elective 
system and some time ago we attempted in some measure to retrace 
our steps. But meanwhile the field of knowledge had been cut up 
into allotments, some of them small and relatively unimportant 
to the matter of education, yet tenanted and assiduously cultivated 
by earnest and industrious young men; and in any attempt to re- 
institute a curriculum, these infant industries had to be reckoned 
with. There followed that thing so dear to the heart of the poli- 


1 Extracts from a paper read at a Conference on Honors Courses at the University of Iowa, 
March, 1925. 
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tician, but often so disastrous to education—a compromise. It 
took the form, in most arts colleges, of a set of group requirements, 
in which most of the interests were represented. The result is that 
we find it difficult to say to the student what we mean by an educated 
man, though we recognize his opposite when the uneducated alumnus 
rises to mock us in our sleep. ; 

“There is one thing that this student probably does not yet see, 
perhaps only vaguely feels: that the standard that we have set is 
the standard not of excellence but of mediocrity. As he proceeds 
in his career he will find that it is absurdly easy to please us, that he 
need only do moderately well to keep a comfortable distance ahead 
of most of his fellow-students and in the end win our mild applause. 
To be sure, he will possibly be somewhat disconcerted when he finds 
that ‘everybody has won and all must have prizes.’ Surely nowhere 
in the world are the poor in mind so well cared for as they are in this 
country. One might almost say that to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness’ must be added the inalienable right to an academic 
degree. We have, in our eagerness to preserve the good, sometimes 
forgotten that we also have a duty elsewhere, to the best... 

“By the end of his second year the exceptional student will dis- 
cover that there is something wrong, will see that he is sailing on a 
rudderless ship. But what does the future promise him? Little 
better. From this time on the only direction we give him is that he 
must meet the requirements of what we are pleased to call, in a 
jocular spirit I suppose, his ‘major’ and ‘minor.’ Now that we have 
had what we might aptly describe as ‘a shot at him,’ we should have 
the grace to allow him to choose, within limitations, his main interest 
and spend most of his time on it. But we do nothing of the sort. 
He must be forever adding courses that may or may not bear on his 
chosen subject. Suppose, for instance, that he be registered— 
sinister word—for three courses in history, or possibly four, surely 
all that he can profitably take at one time, still he is compelled to 
add enough courses to make a total of at least fifteen hours. He 
is in the same mill and he must continue to amass ‘credits.’ It 
is useless for him to hope to know any one subject, to feel at home in 
the thing that he finds most interesting. No wonder he loses heart 
and either settles down with a sigh of resignation to the dull grind 
or else, in disgust, turns for relief to social or political life among 
his fellows. If by any chance he should want to make a teacher of 
himself, he doubtless fondly looks forward to the graduate college 
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to give him glorious release; otherwise, he is now ready to hear those 
who areprepared to instruct him in the gentle art of making friends.” 
J. A. Rick, University of Nebraska, School and Society, No. 566. 


FOOTBALL-PLEASURE OR GRIND?—‘‘I believe that the majority 
of college football players do not enjoy playing the game. There 
are, of course, a certain number of exceptions, but those are the 
men, I think, who would enjoy any fight. They love the game 
because of the opportunity it gives them for bodily contact. The 
real reason for my dislike of football, and I think the dislike of many 
other players, lies primarily in the terrific grind necessary to keep 
in the running... 

“The obvious question that must come to anyone’s mind after 
reading the above is, ‘Why do you play the game?’ Here, again, 
the answer is simple. In the first place, the men with whom you 
are associated are of as fine a type as you could ask for. The quitter, 
or the man with a yellow streak, is soon spotted and weeded out. 
In the second place, if a man has shown any football ability during 
his high-school or preparatory-school days, it is practically impos- 
sible for him to avoid playing football when he reaches college. 
Entirely aside from his instinctive wish to do what he can for the 
university or college, he is conscious of a feeling of duty to the under- 
graduate body. Even if a star player were faced with the question 
of having to give up certain lines of study which required all his 
time or giving up football, I doubt if there is one alumnus in a thou- 
sand who would not pray or vociferously urge that he give up the 
study... 

“The attitude of many alumni is the most discouraging thing of 
all. As long as their team is winning, they are peaceful and con- 
tented. However; let the team lose a few games and the graduates 
are up in arms; the coach is rotten, and it becomes the fundamental 
duty of every one of them to try to find a new coach who has been 
turning out successful teams. No consideration is taken of the 
character of the coach. He may have had the finest influence in 
shaping the characters of his pupils; he may have given them a finer 
sense of sportsmanship, a finer appreciation of the value of team 
play, and a better understanding of the relation of athletics to the 
whole educational scheme of the college; but if the team does not 
win, he is a failure... 


“I wonder if history is repeating itself. Is the gladiator slave of 
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the Colosseum days of old Rome finding his counterpart in the 
modern football player? It would certainly seem so.” 
GEORGE OWEN, JR., in the Independent, No. 3936. 


The Business Game.'\—‘‘The time has come to call a halt—to 
eliminate as far as it is possible the unhealthy, overdeveloped in- 
fluence of the sensation-seeking public on a contest between young 
athletes. The present condition of things has all the earmarks of 
well-developed decadence. Instead of building larger and larger 
stadia, instead of exciting and inflaming public interest, instead of 
using football’s absurd earning power to finance all manner of other 
activities, the authorities of our leading universities must soberly 
consider how to reduce the present inflammation before it develops 
into a dangerous disease. If only graduates and undergraduates 
were admitted to the games, if publicity were discouraged, perhaps 
we might struggle back toward normalcy. The present hedges and 
palliatives and rules are mere remedies which have been shown to 
be ineffective and annoying. They must cut deep and clean to 
eliminate the morbid condition. We wonder who first will have the 
courage and the vision to do so.” 


THE COLLEGE TEACHER AND His PROFESSIONAL Status.*—‘“The 
teacher holds the pivotal place in an educational system. While 
the school is for the student, it is the teacher who makes the school 
serve the student’s needs. The course of study may be flexible 
and adaptable. It may be the very embodiment of pedagogical 
wisdom. The administration of the school may be so de-institution- 
alized that it becomes thoroughly human and regards each pupil as 
an individual rather than a case. The control of the institution itself 
may be democratized. The administrative head may be possessed 
of ideals that quicken and inspire. But unless the teachers are by 
native endowment and training qualified to translate these ideals 
into action by their everyday conduct, the school is nevertheless 
bound for the rocks. The effectiveness of an educational institution 
is determined by its teaching personnel. What is true of all schools 
is no less true of the college and the university. 


No Professional Training Demanded for College Teaching 
“Educational authorities controlling elementary and secondary 


1 Extract from the Independent, editorial. 
? Extracts from Educational Administration and Supervision Including Teacher Training, Vol. 
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schools are fully alive to this fundamental principle of administration. 
They have devised standards in terms of which the prospective teacher 
is judged and the present teacher is evaluated. They have set up 
minimum requirements of professional preparation designed to bring 
to their schools only those who give promise as teachers. 

‘Those who expect similar standards for the selection of college 
teachers will not find them, for the college demands no professional 
preparation. It judges the prospective college teacher only by 
scholarship and character. It still selects its teaching staff on the 
time worn principle, ‘He who knows can teach.’ He who doesn't 
know, cannot teach, but he who does know may not be able to teach. 
The art of teaching like most arts is native to a few. ‘The science 
of teaching is designed to give the scholar an insight into the psy- 
chology of the learner and of learning. Supervised teaching experi- 
ence develops expertness in transmitting the heritage of knowledge 
so that it becomes rich in meaning and vital in its applications to 
the life of the student. 

“It has been observed that the best teaching is found in the lowest 
grades of our educational system. As one ascends to higher educa- 
tional levels he finds teaching that is sterile. Why is the lecture 
method so prevalent in college teaching? Why does so much college 
teaching proceed on the theory that power gained in one experience 
may be transferred to all other experiences? Why do so many 
college teachers begin a new subject with its most abstract aspect 
and fail utterly to make applications to the everyday life of their 
students. Why do students in economics, psychology, sociology, 
mathematics, chemistry, history, or physics feel that the information 
acquired has not changed their outlook upon life? Why is the same 
introductory college course in chemistry given to all students re- 
gardless of the fact that some will never take another course in the 
subject while others will pursue advanced work for four or even eight 
semesters? Should both types of students be given the same founda- 
tion, the same laboratory work, the same limited insight in the first 
college course? To some students, the first course is a foundation, 
to others it is the sum total of the knowledge of chemistry that is to 
serve their life’s needs... 


Systems of Appointment 


“The system of appointment to the staff of college teachers calls 
for radical change... 
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“The selective and appointive machinery must be planned with 
great care. It has been assumed in most institutions that the only 
method of selecting and appointing teachers is the prevailing one, 
that is, trustee appointment upon recommendation of the president. 
While this system is, in the final analysis, the only logical and possible 
last step in the appointment process since the board of trustees is the 
financial body of the institution and the president its official repre- 
sentative, it ought not to become the entire appointment process. 
Some of the plans for selection and appointment of teachers now 
advocated are: 

“1. A competitive system. The candidate takes an examination, 
the scope and procedure of which are planned by a committee of the 
faculty. The president recommends one of the first three. The 
trustees may reject with reason. 

“2. The president has the sole selective power. He recommends 
to a committee of the board of trustees. The president may act 
independently or call upon members of the teaching body for counsel 
and information. 

“3. Acommittee of the president, the dean of the school concerned 
and the head of the department in which the vacancy occurs, make the 
selection. The president nominates and the board of trustees 
elect. 

“4. A committee of three or five representing the department in 
which the vacancy occurs and two related departments make the 
selection. They recommend three or five names to the president 
who makes the final selection and then recommends to the trustees 
who elect. 

“5. A committee of three or five representing the department in 
which there is the vacancy and one or more cognate departments 
make the selection. The president merely transmits the recom- 
mendation to the board of trustees who elect pro forma. 

“The exact size of the committee, the number of departments to 
be represented and the number of names submitted vary with differ- 
ent institutions. Each of the five plans outlined above is based 
on a distinctive tendency or principle. 

“The first plan is most rarely used and justly so. The usual argu- 
ments against selection by examination are advanced. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a scholar of recognized merit would hesitate to 
subject himself to an examination by a committee the members of 
which might be decidedly his inferiors. A scholar’s true worth and 
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his reputation can be ascertained without the repellent accompani- 
ments of an examination. 

“Limitation of space does not permit a full discussion of the next 
four plans. Progressive opinion seems agreed that the members 
of the permanent teaching staff be given a definite and recognized 
place in the selection of those who are to become their colleagues. 
The degree of representation cannot be determined for all institutions 
without careful evaluation of the existing staff and full regard for 
local traditions... 


Systems of Promotion 


“Once appointed, the college or university teacher becomes at 
once interested in the system of promotion. ‘The initial rank is 
usually a temporary one. It lacks dignity as well as assurance. 
With the probationary period over, the system of attaining the 
successive professional ranks naturally assumes a controlling place 
in the mind of the recent appointee. The plans of promotion now 
existing or advocated by responsible agencies are summed up under 
five heads: 

“1. The president is the sole judge of those worthy of promotion. 
He takes the initiative with the board of trustees and assumes all 
responsibility. 

“2. The president nominates upon recommendation by a de- 
partment head. The president may not always act in accordance 
with the recommendation of any head of department. Matters of 
budget, general policy, or the relatively superior claims of members 
of other departments are all weighed and frequently force the presi- 
dent to delay some of the recommendations of a department head. 
The initiative, however, usually comes from the department head. 
Well deserved promotion may therefore be delayed many years be- 
cause of the reluctance of the president to force the hand of a de- 
partment head. 

“3. Another plan contemplates promotion upon recommendation 
by a committee... 

“4. A fourth scheme is based on faculty representation but varies 
markedly from the preceding one. At stated occasions each member 
of the faculty votes for a given number of colleagues, say 12, in whose 
judgment he has absolute confidence and in whose hands he is ready 
to entrust his professional future. The teachers chosen meet with 
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the president and evaluate the worth of each member of the teaching 
body to the institution. President Sidney E. Mezes introduced this 
system at the College of the City of New York in the first year of 
his incumbency. This committee of 12 arranged the members of 
each rank into fifths. Those in the first fifth of all the assistant 
professors were regarded as the most useful to the institution; those 
in the last fifth, though competent enough, were relatively of least 
worth to the college. The plan was to promote the first fifth, to 
hold out hope to the second, to stimulate the third and fourth fifths 
and to warn the last fifth. The committee’s deliberations were 
absolutely secret and the findings were not heralded from the college 
towers... 

“5. <A fifth plan of promotion by department recommendation 
has much to recommend it. On regular occasions, all members of 
higher rank meet to discuss the promotion of those in ranks below 
theirs. The plan is simple and if recommendations are made ac- 
cording to a known and commonly approved standard, it gives the 
president an opinion worthy of his most serious thought. Only 
compelling reasons would prompt an executive to set aside such a 
recommendation. ‘The plan requires a large institution for successful 
operation. In small colleges and in one man or two men depart- 
ments, the scheme can hardly be applied... 


Distribution of Professorial Rank 


“To guide in promotion, studies have been made to discover the 
distribution of the various professorial ranks. In some institutions 
the tendency is to promote, as circumstances warrant, almost all 
whose services are approved, to full professorial rank. In others, the 
tendency is to the other extreme. Only the senior member of a 
department is given full professorial rank and his colleagues must 
be content with associate and assistant professorships. In the latter 
scheme the injustice to the capable teacher who for good reasons is 
not senior or ranking professor is obvious. But we must avoid the 
deadening effect of the labor union standard of one level for all grades 
of competence which is characteristic of the former practice. 

“The following table is computed from data supplied by the Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin No. 20 (1920). It includes 401 institutions 
having an average teaching staff of 39 and a total teaching body of 
15,763. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING POSITIONS OF THE TEACHING STAFF oF 401 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


(Presidents.and Deans Not Considered) 


Public Private Total 
Rank Number Percent Number Percent Number Per cent 
ee ere 2460 31 3781 49 6241 39 
Associate professor...... 822 10 357 05 1179 08 
Assistant professor...... 1705 21 1261 16 2966 19 
ES 2138 27 1810 23 3948 25 
855 11 574 07 1429 09 
7980 100 7783 100 15,763 100 


“Bulletin 34 (1920) of the Bureau of Education sums up the sex 


distribution in colleges, universities, and professional schools for 


1917-1918. Of a total of 36,522 teachers, 29,509 were men and 
6913 women. The total was distributed as follows: (p. 48; pp. 
14-16)... 


PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN 1917-1918 


Prepara- Collegiate Profes- Other Total num- 
tory de- depart- sional de- depart- ber (exclud- 
partments ments partments ments ing dupli- 
cates 
§ c c c § g 
st = = ° = 


Continental 
United States..672 1804 1223 18,358 4960 9955 228 591 956 29,509 7913 


The Organization of the Teaching Departments 


“The movement to introduce business methods and business 
efficiency into college and university administration is not without 
its dangers. There is undoubtedly need for a comprehensive system 
of accounting, for some kind of accurate system of distributing 
teaching load and for scientific methods of evaluating instructional 
results. But there is no justification for the introduction of the fac- 
tory system with its strong and highly centralized one man control. 
Specialized industry thrives when an efficient department manager 
completely subordinates and controls all his workers. An educational 
institution loses its soul when subjected to these methods so neces- 


sary in industry. 
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“Each of the teaching departments must therefore be an auton- 
omous body controlled by its collective wisdom rather than by an 
authoritative head of department. In the lower levels of education, 
the elementary and secondary schools, much may be said for such 
centralization of authority in the hands of one person. ‘The curric- 
ulum is more definite, classes are larger, instruction more formal, 
the staff less permanent, and the individual teachers usually not so 
mature and well prepared in a specialty. An experienced depart- 
ment head is therefore necessary. But in colleges and universities 
such a system of control is obnoxious and militates in every way 
against the best development of the institution. 

“The members of a teaching department should elect a secretary- 
chairman annually or biennially. There need be no relation between 
seniority and the chairmanship. ‘This office should go to the teacher 
interested in administrative duties. The chairman should be the 
executive officer of the department, responsible at all times to his 
colleagues who elected him. The department as a whole should 
decide (1) matters of departmental policy; (2) new courses to be 
recommended; (3) prerequisite courses for each of its courses; (4) 
the general conduct of its courses; (5) the budgetary requests; (6) 
the allotment of funds granted by the board of trustees; (7) changes 
in teaching loads of its members; (8) increase or decrease in its 
numbers; (9) the assignment of non-teaching duties, e. g., depart- 
ment library, department records. In addition to these duties each 
department may be consulted in matters of appointment and pro- 
motion according to one of the plans set forth in the earlier part of 
this discussion. 

“The chairman of the department has therefore a fairly full round 
of details to supervise. He must see that departmental decision is 
translated into action. Whenever possible a small sum should be 
allowed for occasional clerical or stenographic help and for office 
expenses. 

“The professor in our democracy must yet learn to demand demo- 
cratic college and university administration. He must yet learn to 
become as impatient with the domination by one person in his de- 
partment as he is with the domination in purely pedagogical matters 
by an ultra strong and arrogant personality in the office of the presi- 
dent or the dean. He must learn that his duties as a teacher include 
not only direct teaching but also the control of conditions that make 
real teaching possible... 
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Conclusions 


‘““The American college and university professor will not attain the 
full dignity of his calling until there is definite assurance of changes 
in academic administration which will radically affect his position. 
We shall list them without attempting extended discussion of the 
proposals. 

“1. He must be assured an adequate salary and a dignified tenure. 

“2. He must be made a vital part of the whole institution through 
a democratic organization in which he is represented in all adminis- 
trative matters that directly affect the quality of his teaching and 
the character of his scholarship. 

“3. He must demand professional preparation before admitting 
new members into the fraternity of college and university teachers, 
He must exert his influence to make popular the idea that teaching 
is an art that requires practice and expert knowledge of the learning 
processes and curricula making. Not until he succeeds in this 
endeavor will lay boards understand that their experience in the 
foundry, in the counting house, or in the office gives them no greater 
justification for interfering in matters of technical education than 
in the medical routine of the hospital on whose governing board they 
also serve. 

“4. He must seek to establish a sharp distinction between ad- 
ministrative and teaching duties. For the life of the institution the 
one is as necessary as the other. But each kind of work requires its 
own particular ability. To saddle an administrative burden on a 
certain type of teacher may diminish the worth of his teaching and 
interfere with his development as a scholar. To promote a teacher 
for administrative ability is to give him greater position arid prestige 
in a field in which he really plays a less significant part. The teacher 
and the administrator must become two distinct types of college and 
university officer. There must be developed for the administrator 
a series of graded ranks to which he may be promoted as he demon- 
strates his worth by his forward vision, his ability to organize an 
enterprise and his gift to inspire men to work for educational ideals. 

“5. He must take the initiative in every movement that will 
develop productive scholarship. It is for this reason that he must 
have a proper measure of representation in the appointment and 
promotion of his colleagues; in the formulation of schedules, courses, 
methods of teaching, standards of student scholarship; in the prep- 
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aration of department budgets and the allotment of funds granted to 
special department activities. 

“This is the Bill of Rights of the professor. Is it necessary to give 
assurance that he makes these demands without arrogance or cupid- 
ity, without exaggeration of his place in the community and without 
even the implication of vested rights? He makes these demands in 
the interest of scholarship and teaching, for, without the assurance 
they give, there is neither the peace of mind nor the dignity ofa 
scholarly profession.”’ 

PAUL KLappEr, College of the City of New York. 


INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON EDUCATION IN CANADA.— 
In a lecture last summer at Glasgow, Sir Robert Falconer! said that 
teaching positions in American colleges and universities have been 
opened to Canadians as to Americans, including the highest places. 

“The rolis of Canadian colleges contained the names of nearly 
600 who held academic appointments across the line. In addition 
to this there were possibly 4500 graduates of Canadian institutions, 
or about 10 per cent of the total number, who were making their 
living in the United States. This was not a high percentage relative 
to other walks in life, but in terms of quality the actual loss to Canada 
was serious. 

“Since the great war a new era had begun in the British universities, 
which had established degrees for graduate students, and it might 
be expected that as these opportunities became known a large number 
of young Americans would turn to Britain as they once did to Ger- 
many, though, of course, the Americans themselves realized, as the 
Briton also would not be slow to admit, that Harvard and a few of 
the other great American universities were second to none. But 
the development of graduate schools in the United States had been 
overdone. Poorly endowed and over-ambitious institutions were 
competing for graduate students on low offers, with the result that 
scores of doctors of philosophy were to be found in all parts of the 
country who did little credit to the places that sent them forth. 
America’s achievement in the past twenty years was that a few of 
her leading medical schools had been made the peers of any in the 
world. There was nothing anywhere to surpass their equipment, 
and their courses were based on the most exacting standards. Of 
many second-rate schools the best that could be said was that they 

! President of the University of Toronto. 
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were on the road to extinction, and that the regulations of the lead- 
ing states would soon rule their graduates out on qualification for 
practice. Dentistry had been almost the creation of the United 
States. Engineering was provided for with unstinted outlay, and 
the best American engineers had executed some of the greatest 
triumphs of their profession that the world had known. Agriculture 
had also become an important faculty in a great variety of institu- 
tions, though relatively it had not made the progress of other pro- 
fessions, nor such as might have been expected in the new world. 
“In her professional schools Canada had been greatly influenced 
by the methods, aims, and equipment of her neighbor. It would 
be observed by those who knew both countries that the influence 
of the Americans upon the Canadians was greater among the average 
folk who met one another in business and read ordinary newspapers 
than it was in the intellectual circles and among those who devoted 
themselves to society.” 
Science, No. 549. 


UNIVERSITIES, PAST, PRESENT, AND PossiBLeE.—‘‘At this time, 
when the American attitude toward educational freedom and prog- 
ress is being so popularly misrepresented by the world’s press as 
centering in Tennessee, it is but fair to recall—and as a progress in 
higher education in some ways unparalleled since the thirteenth 
century—the recent admirable advances of Columbia, Dartmouth, 
etc., towards supplying the much-needed introduction to higher 
education, in all its faculties and departments, in terms of general 
courses, in which each and every special subject of higher studies, 
humanistic and scientific alike, is indicated in its historic origin and 
development, its appropriate place, and its significance towards the 
understanding of nature and of civilization, and not only in their 
separate but their co-adaptive evolution. Is not this in fact the most 
definite opening of a new period of university development, in which 
each and every essential subject of higher studies, scientific and hu- 
manistic, is being indicated as far as may be in its historic origins 
and developments, and in its due relation to other studies: in short, 
in its significance towards the fuller understanding of nature and civili- 
zation; and these not only in their separate but their co-adaptive 
evolution, past, present, and possible? Is not this, in fact, the most 
definite of openings of a new period of university development, 
comparable to those already outlined? For on such lines we may 
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continue their historic values; we may meet our modern situation 
and its requirements more adequately, and even advance more safely 
towards the opening future. Here then open fresh outlooks, clearer 
discussions, further initiatives.” 

Patrick GEDDES, in School and Society, No. 557. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION.'—‘‘We 
ought to encourage, first of all, members of university staffs to join 
national associations of teachers, since the influence of the universities 
in the last analysis is only the influence of groups of individuals. 
Moreover, it is only when such interested individuals are aware of 
the scope of our federation that they can direct the facilities of the 
universities to serve us. We ought to urge all the members of this 
conference who are university professors to carry back to their insti- 
tutions and to the national associations of universities a need to 
incorporate in their faculty education and in their courses for the 
instruction of teachers, the international viewpoint. No matter 
what the subject taught, the teacher should be instructed in the 
international origin of science, the mutual interdependence of re- 
search workers and the complicated interweaving of the contribu- 
tions which have been made in recent times by scholars all over the 
world. Wherever theories of education are dwelt upon and par- 
ticularly where nationalist ideals of education are discussed, emphasis 
should be placed upon the circumstances which produced these 
theories. Environment, the social order, the status of religion and 
politics, and similar influences should be more fully discussed than 
they are at present in modern courses in the history of education. 
In order to make the international point of view concrete, provision 
should be made by universities for facilities for foreign students in 
the normal courses. The system of university exchange of students is 
well advanced, but the opportunities afforded teachers for study abroad 
arefewindeed. ‘These should be greatly multiplied and we would urge 
the universities to secure funds from both public and private sources 
to enable teachers to pursue their studies under foreign auspices. 
When the question of the geography and history of the coast of Asia 
is under discussion, for example, the best of maps would not be 
as valuable as the experience of a single well-informed Japanese 
teacher in the classroom. To prepare properly the universities for 
the introduction of foreign students in normal courses there should 

1 Extracts from address of President H. N. MacCracken, World Federation of Education. 
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be set up in each country an institute of intellectual coopera- 
tion... 

“In no respect can the universities be of greater assistance than 
in the revision of textbooks. This federation should most earnestly 
solicit the cooperation of national associations of historians, geog- 
raphers and teachers of philosophy, ethics, and the political and 
social sciences to prepare for us statements of the ideals that should 
govern the writing of textbooks in these fields for school children, 
and to introduce into their reviews of new textbooks in these fields, 
as they may appear, a consideration of their value from the inter- 
national point of view. The majority of scholars in these fields of 
science are members of university faculties. They alone can help 
us in driving from the field the prejudiced text of racial or national 
antagonism.” 

School and Society, No. 555. 


SCIENTIFIC MEN AS UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS.—“‘It is gratifying 
to note that two of the great universities, Michigan and Chicago, 
have chosen as presidents men of exact scholarship—one a man of 
proved administrative ability also, and the other of a turn for prac- 
tical affairs, but primarily a scientist of the purest type. The former, 
Dr. Clarence C. Little, the new president of the University of Michi- 
gan, a graduate of Harvard and a postgraduate student in science, 
conducted researches in genetics for many years, and became the 
assistant director of the Carnegie Institution for Experimental 
Evolution before he accepted the presidency of the University of 
Maine. His success there gives promise that the University of 
Michigan will have not only a competent administrator but a scholar 
who has gone out to the verge of human knowledge in at least one 
sector of the great field, and is able to appreciate the problems in 
every other sector, for the method of advance must be the same 
whether one uses a microscope, a telescope, a retort, a syllogism or 
an algebraic equation. 

“The University of Chicago has gone for its new president, Dr. 
Max Mason, to the University of Wisconsin. He is also pre-emi- 
nently a man of research, with a varied experience as a teacher, both 
in Eastern institutions and in the Middle West. His going to 
Chicago gives new emphasis to the purpose which has guided its 
development since its renaissance under that great scholar and 
teacher, Dr. William R. Harper, a purpose which has expressed itself 
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in the motto ‘Let knowledge grow that life may be enriched,’ and 
has exemplified itself in practice by calling to university professor- 
ships such men as Chamberlin, Michelson, Hale, and Millikan. 
‘The faculties of the first of all American universities of the purest 

type were gathered about a teacher of mathematics, a teacher of 
Greek, and a teacher of chemistry who were the first of scholars in 
their respective fields. And the University of Chicago owes its 
swift rise to its policy of gathering men of first-rate scholarship as 
its master teachers. This precedent has been followed in selecting 
the new leader. ..A great mathematician, other things being equal, 
ought to be best prepared 

From facts compared the laws to trace 

Where long procession leads to Deity, 
and so best prepared to lead on in further quest of truth.” 

The New York Times. 


Group LiFe INSURANCE FOR PROFESSORS.—‘‘The question now 
arises of the applicability of group insurance to the teaching pro- 
fession. Here there is no question of fostering harmonious relations 
nor of reducing labor turnover. In universities and colleges freedom 
of migration should be encouraged rather than restricted; and good 
will towards the employer, if not there already, is certainly not to 
be created by a few thousand dollars of insurance. But there are 
other substantial benefits to be gained from group insurance, which 
have only to be pointed out to be appreciated. 

“(1) It is one of the few ways in which university and college 
teachers can take advantage of their being (presumably) preferred 
risks. Most insurance companies to date, while charging higher 
rates to substandard risks, make no concessions to those whose 
chances of living are above normal. Doubtless this is necessary 
for their protection and for the maintenance of reasonable average 
rates; but it makes insurance unnecessarily costly for certain favor- 
ably situated occupational groups, of which the teaching profession 
isone. In group insurance, on the other hand, the device of graded 
rates is fundamental. Both the initial rate and in participating 
contracts the amount of returned premium are determined by the 
condition of the group; and undoubtedly college and university 
groups by virtue of age distribution, conditions of employment and 
experience of mortality could obtain the most favorable rates avail- 
able. Figures worked out for a university group of considerable 
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size (some three hundred) indicate a rate as low as seventy-seven 
cents per month per $1000, where average rates under good condi- 
tions would be ninety cents. And this might be even lower, being 
based on the rates of a participating policy, with the probability of 
a substantial rebate. 

' “(2) Such low rates are advantageous not only to the group as 
a whole, but to every member thereof, including the youngest. A 
man of twenty-five would pay in a standard company $10.50 to 
$11 a year for $1000 one-year term insurance, the cheapest kind 
he can buy. In a group, he could be certain of getting it for $10 
a year, and might even go as low as $8. With the usual provision 
in force limiting employee contributions to sixty cents per month 
per $1000 insurance, his direct cost should be only $7.20 a year. 
True, in the long run, wages would (theoretically) be adjusted to 
this payment, so that eventually the whole cost falls upon the em- 
ployee. But the shifting would be slow, and for some time to come, 
group insurance may be assumed to cost its recipients not more than 
$7.20 per annum per $1000. 

“Tf this is an advantage to the young man, what must it mean to 
the older! A man of fifty pays for his $1000 of insurance the same 
$7.20 as the man of twenty-five; though if he bought ordinary term 
insurance it would cost him $18 to $19 per annum. Thus he can 
avoid the disabilities of his age and in a manner that involves no 
counterbalancing disadvantage to the younger members of the group. 

(3) The absence of medical examination enables not only sub- 
standard but rejected risks to obtain protection at the same rates 
as anybody else, and to carry this protection with them when they 
leave the employment. Perhaps in no other way could our educa- 
tional institutions with so little cost to themselves, bestow such a 
great benefit upon an appreciable number of their professors. 

‘“‘(4) Group insurance is likely to be for some the only insurance 
available, and for others a most necessary supplement to their pro- 
tection. This is true not only because of the rejected, but because of 
the considerable number who for various reasons persist in shirking 
the duty of insurance. The Carnegie Foundation from the state- 
ments of some three thousand six hundred college teachers, found 
not only that 20 per cent carry no insurance at all, but that the 
average insurance carried amounted to but slightly more than one 
and a half year’s salary. If these figures are representative, group 
insurance, despite its relatively modest range and its maximum of 
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$5000, would, on a salary scale basis, increase the average insurance 
by about 66?/; per cent and in addition do something to protect 
the dependents of the carefree 20 per cent. 

“(5) As a matter of mere convenience, group insurance has the 
great virtue of freedom from red tape and burdensome formalities. 
Also its premiums being paid monthly, they can be made a normal and 
regular expenditure in the most convenient form; an advantage which, 
up to date, has not been obtainable in the ordinary forms of insurance. 

“(6) From the standpoint of administration and as a matter of 
accounting procedure the plan is simple and at the same time suffi- 
ciently flexible to suit all conditions. Probably the most suitable 
arrangement would be found in the salary classification with flat 
sums for each class; but any kind of internal arrangement can be 
made without affecting in any way the contract with the insurance 
company. Should there be conscientious objectors among the 
faculty who because they did not need or did not want additional 
insurance did not care to support a contributory plan, they could 
be given the option of refusal. Seventy-five per cent of the eligible 
employees constitute a contributory group, and this where such 
plans have been used seems always possible to obtain. In faculty 
groups, the sense of solidarity, quite apart from personal advantage 
from the insurance, would undoubtedly reduce non-entrants to a 
negligible number. 

“(7) Finally, the burden upon the institution is exceedingly 
small. The minimum requirement in most contracts is 25 per cent 
of the premium, but probably, as in the majority of contributory 
pension plans, the employer would pay 50 per cent of the cost. If 
so, his maximum cost would be about $5 per year per $1000 of in- 
surance. As the insurance carried would probably be about one 
year’s salary for each individual, this means an annual addition of 
one-half of one per cent to the wage bill, surely not a serious burden 
to most of our institutions of higher learning.” 

J. A. Estey, in School and Society, No. 563. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS (BriTISH).—Bulletin, 
No. 3, Vol. 4, contains the statement that for every 10,000 population, 
England has rather more than eight students in attendance at uni- 
versity institutions, Wales twelve, and Scotland over twenty-one. 
“Without being unduly critical one might say that these figures are 
not to the credit of the ‘Predominant partner.’ ”’ 
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In a discussion of Examinations—Their Effects, by J. H. Arnold, 
chairman of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools, the following paragraphs are quoted: 

“How far has this tendency to over pressure spread? ‘Two years 
ago, the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools, because it had received from its members numerous com- 
plaints that over-pressure consequent upon a desire to obtain good 
examination results was exercising a deleterious effect upon the 
pupils in boys’ secondary schools, conducted a fairly exhaustive 
enquiry into the matter. A mass of detailed fact and opinion from 
some two hundred and fifty schools, when analysed, led to the con- 
clusion that, though over pressure was not yet so wide-spread as 
was thought, there were sufficient symptoms of it to justify the 
Association in uttering a warning that a ‘public examination system, 
unintelligently applied, may easily become incompatible with a truly 
liberal scheme of national education.’... 

“In actual fact, there are not necessarily any evil effects what- 
soever attached to an examination, gua examination. Its essential 
function is to test, more or less imperfectly it is true, one factor only 
in the educational progress of the individual—the quality and 
amount of knowledge acquired. Used judiciously, and with no 
ulterior object, e. g., advertisements, rivalry, or a less harmful wish 
simply to see tangible ‘results’ of one’s teaching, a First Examination 
may bea quite useful incentive. Asa test, too, of fitness to commence 
training for a profession, or, to an employer, as some proof that a 
youngster has gathered a certain amount of general information 
(which may, or may not, be of some practical use to both) such an 
examination has a legitimate value. 

“The trouble is that examinations are not confined to their proper 
functions: the tendency has always been not merely to use them but 
to misuse them. The authors of a Note of Dissent to the recently 
published report of the Departmental Committee on the Training 
of Teachers for Public Elementary Schools put the whole position 
concisely, ‘we recognize that public opinion and perhaps even pro- 
fessional opinion is still hag-ridden with the idea of external examina- 
tions.’ That is a dictum which very many members of the teaching 
profession will endorse; that the effects of such examinations are 
sometimes deplorable—in the main the theme of this article—perhaps 
not quite so many fully realize.” 
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Professor Alexander Mair, former president of the Association, 
in an address to the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke in part as 
follows: ‘‘I would point out that the sincere desire of the governing 
bodies to improve the financial status of their existing teachers, 
without thinking of further development, has been held back by the 
condition of University finance at the present time. It was agreed 
by the governing bodies and the teachers themselves in conference 
to provide a certain scale of stipend for various grades of University~ 
teachers, but it has been found in practice that it is impossible to 
carry that out to anything like its issue. The Parliamentary Grants 
Committee in a recent report recommended the Universities, before 
thinking of new developments, to consider seriously the position of 
the members of their staff and to make them perfectly satisfactory, 
and that, I think, is the policy on which they have worked. Instead 
of approximating to that position, which I think would be a very 
reasonable one, not at all excessive or extravagant, we are in certain 
parts of the country slipping back instead of going forward. I ven- 
ture to suggest, however, that there is on the part of the teachers 
in the Universities nothing like discontent. There is a certain 
wistfulness. We would like to be better off, but I think I may say 
for University teachers, and I think the members of the governing 
bodies will bear this out, that there are few comparable bodies in 
the country where the spirit of devotion to the work is more wide- 
spread. Other classes of men of like rank would, with certain ex- 
ceptions, be attracted by other types of occupation in which they 
would get a better market for their brains, but to the University 
professor the work itself is of importance and he gets a certain amount 
of joy out of the sense of being of service to the nation. But we do 
feel that the Universities will not be in a position to carry out their 
functions properly until they are in a better position to attract men 
of first-rate quality. We find among the junior men—and this is 
rather serious—that they have, as a matter of fact, to eke out their 
incomes by doing extra work, lecturing in the evenings, for example, 
acting as journalists, or writing textbooks, rather than original 
books, because textbooks are very much more marketable, unfor- 
tunately, than original works. On that ground alone, I think it is 
practically essential that the subtraction from the grant that was 
made by the Treasury three or four years ago should be restored. 
Until that is done, we shall be working in chains, and it will break 
the hearts of many people.” 
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= NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following forty-two nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
ee may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 

a or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! and will be con- 
sidered by the Committee if received before January 15, 1926. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of F. A. Saunders (Har- 
vard), Chairman, W. C. Allee (Chicago), Florence Bascom (Bryn 
Mawr), A. L. Bouton (New York), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), E. C. 
Hinsdale (Mt. Holyoke), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. Marx 
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Sister Thomas Aquinas (English), New Rochelle 
(Stanford), F. C. Woodward (Chicago). 
Milton J. Aronson (Music), Mt. Holyoke 
Havilah Babcock (Journalism), William and Mary 
| 4 Amy I. Bloye (Home Economics), Purdue 

‘a M. J. Bourjoin (French), Mt. Holyoke 
Witt Bowden (History), Pennsylvania 
Blanche B. Boyer (Latin), Allegheny 
Evelyn O. Clift (Physics), Mt. Holyoke 
x Joseph George Cohen (Education), City of New York 
oa L. Varene Collins (Education), Allegheny 

= A. N. Cook (History), Princeton 
Whitney Coombs (Economics), Allegheny 
F. A. Cummings (English), Purdue 
R. T. Dufford (Physics), Missouri 
Max Mark Frocht (Mechanics), Carnegie 
Eunice R. Goddard (Romance Languages), Goucher 
Mark M. Heald (History), Princeton 
Arch O. Heck (School Administration), Ohio State 
David W. Henry (Education), City of New York 
Ernest L. Highbarger (Latin), Northwestern 
Robert W. Hodgson (Horticulture), California 
Dugald C. Jackson, jr. (Electrical Engineering), Louisville 
Mary E. Johnson (Home Economics), Hood 
C. C. Lipp (Veterinary Science), South Dakota College 
F. Dean McClusky (Education), Purdue 
Ivan E. McDougle (Economics and Sociology), Goucher 


1 Nominations should in ali cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Kyle F. Marlow (Modern Language), Iowa State 
M. Oclo Miller (Speech), Mt. Holyoke 

Felipe Molina (Spanish), Toledo 

Earl D. Myers (Economics), Mt. Holyoke 

Edith Palmer (Home Economics); Purdue 

H. H. Remmers (Education), Purdue 

Gertrude R. Schottenfels (Rhetoric), Toledo 
Loyal P. Shawe (Music), Northwestern 

Wren Staley (English), Allegheny 

Carl L. Stearns (Astronomy), Wesleyan 

Sara M. Stinchfield (Psychology), Mt. Holyoke 
George D. Stout (English), Washington University 
Paul A. Warren (Biology), William and Mary 
Wylie B. Wendt (Civil Engineering), Louisville 
Paul M. Wheeler (English), Goucher 

John Whyte (German), City of New York 
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United States Military and Naval 
Academies, 2 71 

Universities, Colleges, and Profes- 
sional Schools, Statistics of, 2 122; 
Registration, R. Walters, 3 177 

Universities, International Mission 
of, J. M. Coulter, 2 132 

Universities, Liberty and Slavery in, 
W. M. Thornton, 2 122 

Universities, Past, Present, and Pos- 
sible, P. Geddes, 8 464 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


University’s Intellectual Responsi- 
bility, H. W. Chase, 3 174 

University, Prospects of the Ameri- 
can, Roscoe Pound, 6 333 

University, What Is a—For? N. M. 
Fenneman, 5 285 
Survey, Northwestern, 3 

University Union, American, 2 103; 
3 143; 5 229 


Vv 


Van Kleeck, Mary.—Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure Conference, 5 215 


Ww 


Wilbur, R. L. (Stanford), Maintain- 
ing Standards without Excessive Stand- 
ardization, 3? 166 

Wilkins, E. H. (Chicago), Freshman 
Week, 3 177 (see Intellectual Interests) 

Wilson, H. V. (North Carolina), Ex- 
tracollegiate Service, 2 73 

Woodbridge, F. J. E. (Columbia), 
Maintaining Standards without Ex- 
cessive Standardization, 3? 170; Grad- 
uate School, 3 190 

World Court, 2 82 


Z 


Zook, G. F. (Akron), Residence of 
University and College Students, 5 254 
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